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THE SUN’S LAST SHADOW. 


Thyme and eyebright pave the Downs 
to-day; 
Hard red berries load the hawthorn 


bough, 

Heavier than the vanished snows of 
May— 

Searce a span of Autumn’s left us 
now. 


Thyme and eyebright—pearl and ame- 
thyst— 
Fine mosaic 
hand; 
White-domed 
the mist, 
Crystals gem the cobwebs, strand on 
strand. 


wrought of Summer’s 


mushrooms glimmer in 


Owls go hunting in the early night, 


Hunting, calling, laughing, to and 
fro; 
While the pale half-moon shows her 


glow-worm light, 
Merry and blithe of heart they come 
and go. 


Though the noonday sun shines warm 
and clear, 
Thin and frail of petal is the rose; 
The minnesinger of the failing year 
Flutes her sweet requiem—the robin 
knows. 


“Hark!” sings the robin, “Winter 
stalks anear— 
Stark Winter in his hodden frock and 
hood. 
Hush!—as the leaves fall, surely you 
can hear 
His stealthy sandals rustling through 
the wood.” 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


The Atheneum. 


MY GARDEN. 


No tall and stately palm trees wave 
Their branches high, 

No lilies lift their golden cups, 
No song birds fly 

And call to others far away, 
No shimmering leaves 

In sunny hours may form a shade 
Where fancy weaves 

Through all the golden afternoon 
A glowing tale, 


Before which life’s realities 
Grow old and pale. 


But though no stately palm trees wave, 
One tall ash tree 

Puts forth its tender leaves in spring, 
And one may see 

Through slanting boughs a. pale blue 

sky. 

In summer time 

The sparrows chirp among its leaves 
From chime to chime. 

Remote the fields of living green 
Where wild flowers tell 

Their secrets to the nodding grass 
In many a dell. 





But in a narrow space railed in 
I sit and dream 

Of olive groves and fruitful 
So oft I seem 

Though in a tiny space enclosed, 
To hear the flow 

Of rushing waves .n distant shores 
That sob and sough, 

Or break forth into harmonies 
With rhythmic swell, 

Enlarging all this little space 
Where now I dwell. 


lands, 


But now ‘tis winter, and my tree, 
My tall ash tree, 

Stript bare of all its summer leaves, 
Shakes dismally. 

So now I dream of Hebrides 
And islands far, 

Where shines o’er glittering fields of 

ice 

The polar star, 

Shines over all the gleaming space 
With clear cold ray, 

Where flocks of wild birds wheel about 
On plumage gray. 


Through all the happy budding time 
I work and dream, 

And thus when winter strips my tree, 
I catch a gleam 

Of secret things that come and go, 
That move the earth, 

And now beneath their shroud of snow, 
Spring forth to birth, 

With forces ever moving on, 
Strong, glad and free, 

And see the sunrise gild with light 
A distant sea. 

Adeline Mary Banks. 


The Nation. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MR. HEARST. 


It borders perhaps on unfriendliness 
to say that Mr. Hearst is typical of 
America. But he is certainly so far 
characteristic of his country that none 
other could have permitted him to be- 
come the social problem and the politi- 
eal force he unquestionably is. His 
career and his power, and the way in 
which he pursues the one and accumu- 
lates and utilizes the other, are sa- 
lient and revealing precisely because 
they are abnormal. Just as it often 
needs an exaggeration to lay bare the 
heart of a truth, so the essentials of 
national conditions and tendencies are 
sometimes most clearly crystaliized in 
their least representative products. 
Mr. Hearst fulfils with an overwhelm- 
ing adequacy this function of illumina- 
tion by distortion. He is the concave 
mirror of American life, journalism, 
and politics. Features in the national 
physiognomy that would otherwise 
pass unnoticed leap into a scandalizing 
prominence under the reflex of his 
elongations and distensions. He may 
not be America, but he is undisguisa- 
biy American; nor, even with the ut- 
most goodwill, can one conceive him as 
being anything else. Millais was not 
more assuredly the John Bull of Brit- 
ish art, nor the late Mr. Kensit of 
British theology, than is Mr. Hearst in 
his papers, his politics, and his influ- 
ence, a summing-up of much that 
makes America so peculiarly Ameri- 
can. The achievements of all three 
bear the stamp of unmitigated na- 
tionality. No one could possibly have 
mistaken Millais for a Frenchman or 
Kensit for anything but what he was. 
Each was typical of his milieu to the 
negative degree of being impossible 
and unimaginable outside of it. In 
the same way, while Mr. Hearst, as an 
embodiment of his country, may be, 
and no doubt is, a caricature and a 





grotesque, Americans cannot disown or 
repudiate him. Unhappily for them, 
it but too often happens that a carica- 
ture is more lifelike than a photo- 
graph, and that over-emphasis does not 
obscure realities but heightens them. 
Mr. Hearst’s father was one of the 
hardest-headed and most fortunate of 
the Californian pioneers. Silver mines, 
copper mines, newspapers, railways, 
ranches, and, finally, a seat in the 
United States Senate, he amassed them 
all. Exploitation was his business, 
and politics his hobby, and with a for- 
tune of four millions sterling it was a 
hobby he could afford to prosecute on a 
big scale. Of all his properties the 
San Francisco Examiner was the one 
that probably interested him the least. 
He had acquired it as part of the 
necessary equipment of a millionaire 
with many interests to protect and 
political ambitions to forward. It did 
not pay; it was not meant to pay: 
but it served its purpose as a mouth- 
piece for the local “magnates,” and it 
was part of the bargain that carried 
its proprietor to the Senate. With 
that its mission in life was well-nigh 
over. In another few months Mr. 
Hearst would probably have unloaded 
it with the utmost efficiency upon the 
next millionaire in whose bonnet the 
political bee was buzzing. It was just 
at that moment that his son was ex- 
pelled from Harvard for some mildly 
mischievous escapade, returned to San 
Francisco, utterly refused, on the 
ground that they did not interest him, 
to be harnessed to the paternal mines 
and ranches, and asked instead for the 
gift of the Examiner. It was handed 
over to him. The Senator was well 
pleased to find his amiable, indolent 
son develop a definite purpose, even 
though it lay in the incomprehensible 
direction of journalism; he had the 
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curiosity of a great industrial gam- 
bler to see what he would make of so 
curious an enterprise; and he no doubt 
took it for granted that after playing 
for a few years with his new toy, 
the young man would settle down to 
the business of learning how to pre- 
serve, administer, and enlarge the for- 
tune he was to inherit. But the son 
had other views. Journalism to him 
was not a parergon but a career. He 
had sat at the feet of Pulitzer and had 
studied the methods by which that con- 
summate master of phosphorescent ef- 
fects had raised the New York World 
to the unquestioned primacy of the 
sewer. He determined to be the Pu- 
litzer of the Pacific Coast, and to con- 
duct the Examiner with the keyhole 
for a point of view, sensationalism for 
a policy, crime, scandal, and personal- 
ities for a specialty, all vested inter- 
ests for a punching bag, cartoons, illus- 
trations, and comic supplements for 
embellishments, and circulation for an 
object. He entirely succeeded. His 
father bore the initial expenses, and in 
return had the gratification of finding 
the Eraminer turned loose among the 
businesses, characters, and private lives 
of his friends and associates. Hardly 
a prominent family escaped; the corpo- 
rations were flayed, the plutocracy 
mercilessly ridiculed, and the social life 
of San Francisco, and especially of its 
wealthier citizens, was flooded with all 
the publicity that huge and flaming 
reportorial 
San 


and cohorts of 
give it. 


headlines 
eavesdroppers could 
Francisco was horrified, but it bought 
the Examiner; Senator Hearst remon- 
strated with his son, and to the last 
never quite reconciled himself to the 
“new journalism,” but he did not with- 
hold supplies, and in a very few years 
the enterprise was beyond need of his 
‘assistance and earning a handsome 
profit. He marked, however, his sense 
of insecurity in his son’s proceedings 
by leaving his fortune entirely in the 


hands of Mrs. Hearst, a lady whose 
unhappy fate it has been to furnish 
the son to whom she is devoted with 
the means of propagating a peculiarly 
disagreeable type of journalism. 

It was about eleven years ago, when 
he had just turned thirty-three, that 
Mr. Hearst made up his mind to dupli- 
sate in New York the success he had 
met with in San Francisco. He bought 
up a disreputable sheet called the 
Journal, and proceeded to turn it into 
a rival that would meet and beat the 
World on the latter’s own ground. He 
justly argued that to do this he 
had, first of all, to make the Journal 
more notorious than the World; and it 
speaks well for his self-confidence that 
he did not at once dismiss such an 
ideal as absolutely unattainable. There 
is no need to go into the details of the 
resounding journalistic conflict that 
followed. Mr. Hearst began by win- 
ning over to his side most of the men 
whom Pulitzer had trained; Pulitzer 
bought them back again at an in- 
creased figure; Hearst finally annexed 
them with the bait of long contracts 
and more than ambassadorial salaries. 
He ransacked the magazines and the 
weekly papers for the best writers and 
the best artists; he produced a paper 
with as much wood pulp in it and as 
liberally bespattered with ink of every 
hue as the World, and he sold it for 
half the price. The fight was long, 
bitter, and ignoble, but the victory 
in the end went to the younger man. 
He outbid the World at every point; he 
made it by contrast seem almost re- 
spectable. His headlines were longer 
by whole inches, his sensations more 
breathlessly acrobatic; if Pulitzer 
turned on a dozen reporters to unravel 
a murder mystery Hearst detailed 
twenty. There was, and is, an enor- 
mous amount of real talent and inge- 
nuity in every issue of the Journal, but 
it was guided in those early days by 
no principle beyond that of securing a 
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circulation at any cost. Other objects 
have influenced its policy and its ambi- 
tions since then, but its first business 
was to make itself known and talked 
of. It succeeded; the dishonor of sell- 
ing the most papers in and around New 
York ceased to be Mr. Pulitzer’s; and 
the veteran practically retired from the 
contest when he disclaimed for the 
World the epithet of “yellow” which 
his rival boldly and openly gloried in. 
To-day the two papers are scarcely 
competitors; the World has retained its 
old footing and influence; and Mr. 
Hearst has discovered a new and 
larger class of readers, and invented 
for their delectation and his own ad- 
vancement a new type of journalism. 
Within the last few years the Journal 
has multiplied itself in many cities and 
under many aliases. Mr. Hearst now 
owns a Continental chain of eight pa- 
pers published in the leading cities of 
America, and many weekly and 
monthiy periodicais as well. Through 
them he daily addresses an audience 
of probably not less than four million 
people. All his publications are of the 
same saffron coloring; all belong em- 
phatically to “the journalism «that 
acts.” One cannot stay for long in 
any part of the United States without 
being confronted by the tokens of their 
activities. Whether it be rescuing a 
Cuban maiden from the clutches of a 
General Weyler, or dispatching relief 
trains to the scene of some great dis- 
aster, or distributing free ice in sum- 
mer and free soup in winter, or taking 
out an injunction against a Trust, or 
setting forth with full illustrations a 
hundred different ways of killing a 
man, or fomenting a war, Mr. Hearst’s 
papers are always “doing things.” 
And some of the things are worth do- 
ing. That is a fact which the stupid- 
ity of Mr. Hearst’s enemies—and no 
man has ever been served so well by 
his foes—has yet to recognize. There is 
nothing to be said against his journals 
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which in my judgment they do not de- 
serve. But there is something to be 
said for them which has to be said if 
the nature of their appeal and of Mr. 
Hearst’s power is to be understood. 
While most of the American papers in 
the big cities are believed to be under 
the influence of “the money power,” 
(Mr. Hearst’s have never failed to flay 
the rich perverter of public funds and 
properties and the rich gambler in 
fraudulent consolidations. They daily 
explain to the masses how they are be- 
ing robbed by the Trusts and the con- 
cession-hunters, juggled with by the 
politicians, and betrayed by their 
elected officers. They unearth the 
iniquities of a great corporation with 
the same microscopic diligence that 
they squander on following up the 
clues in a murder mystery or collecting 
or inventing the details of a society 
scandal. Their motives may be dubi- 
ous and their methods wholly brazen, 
but it is undeniable that the public has 
benefited by many of their achieve- 
ments. When Mr. Hearst was run- 
ning thirteen months ago for the Gov- 
ernorship of New York State no jour- 
nal opposed him more strongly than 
Collier’s Weekly. But that admirable 
periodical which combines alertness 
with sanity, a perfect balance with per- 
fect fearlessness, doubled the effective- 
hess of its opposition by admitting to 
the full Mr. Hearst’s services to the 
community. “It is due to Mr. Hearst 
more than to any other man,” it said, 
“that the Central and Union Pacific 
Railroads paid the £24,000,000 they 
owed the Government. Mr. Hearst se- 
cured a model Children’s Hospital for 
San Francisco, and he built the Greek 
Theatre of the University of California 
—one of the most successful classic re- 
productions in America. lLHight years 
ago, and again this year, his energetic 
campaigns did a large part of the work 
of keeping the Ice Trust within 
bounds in New York. His industrious 
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Law Department put some fetters on 
the Coal Trust. He did much of the 
work of defeating the Ramapo plot, 
by which New York would have been 
saddled with a charge of £40,000,000 
for water. To the industry and perti- 
nacity of his lawyers New Yorkers 
owe their ability to get gas for eighty 
cents a thousand feet, as the law di- 
rects, instead of a dollar. In maintain- 
ing a legal department which plunges 
into the limelight with injunctions and 
mandamuses when are 
-aught trying to sneak under or around 
a law, he has rendered a service which 
has been worth millions of dollars to 
the public.” These are achievements 
the credit for which no fair-minded op- 
ponent can refuse to Mr. Hearst, nor 
do they make a meagre list. But Mr. 
Hearst’s own valuation of his public 
services is pitched in a much higher 
key. He has not, few American poli- 
ticians can afford to have, any mock 
modesty. Not a Bill that he has sup- 
ported passes, not a movement that he 
has once advocated succeeds, but Mr. 
Hearst claims the credit for it. In 
enormous headlines and with every ar- 
tifice of capitals, italics, and cartoons 


corporations 


his papers daily proclaim, and his four 
million readers hear and believe, that 
Hearst has forced a popular measure 


through a reluctant Congress, or ex- 
posed another financial “magnate,” or 


procured an official inquiry into the 
workings of some detested Trust, or 
rescued San Francisco from starvation, 

The glorification of Mr. Hearst is, 
indeed, the first of the many queer en- 
terprises in which his journals engage. 
His name appears on them all in un- 
avoidable type; the leading 
bear his signature; the news columns 
“spread” themselves over his doings. 
No man has ever had at his disposal so 
vast an engine of publicity, and Mr. 
Hearst and his advisers are consum- 
mately skilled in working it. There 
were probably few Congressmen who 


articles 
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spoke less or were more frequently 
away from Washington than Mr. 
Hearst during his four years’ member- 
ship of the national legislature. Yet 
there was none who made himself 
more conspicuous. Whenever he had 
a Bill to propose, a Bill drafted by his 
private attorney, the reporters and spe- 
cial correspondents from all his news- 
papers would descend upon Washing- 
ton to “write it up.” Thus the work- 
ing men had it screamed into them that 
Hearst had brought forward one Bill 
for establishing the eight-hour day in 
the Government arsenals, and another 
for relieving Trade Unions from their 
liabilities under the laws against com- 
bination, and a third for the national 
purchase of the telegraph lines, and a 
fourth for the institution of a parcels 
post. were made to 
realize that Mr. Hearst had introduced 
a Bill appropriating £10,000,000 to the 
building of good national roads; and all 
who had a grievance against the Trusts 
were enjoined in megaphonic tones to 
fall in behind the young Congressman 
who had framed one Bill empowering 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix railway rates and another facili- 
tating and expediting prosecutions un- 
der the Anti-Trust Laws. And lest 
the more conservative elements in the 
country should be alienated, it was em- 
phasized in a of thunder that 
Mr. Hearst had sought to raise the 
salaries of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court from £2,400 to £5,000 a year. 
None of these Bills passed or had the 
remotest chance of passing, but they 
enabled Mr. Hearst to come before the 
public as the friend of the people, the 
champion of labor interests, and the 
foe of the corporations. Nothing that 
can add to the attractiveness of these 
réles is left unshrieked. Mr, Hearst 


The farmers 


voice 


is a generous employer; he pays if any- 
thing rather more than the highest rate 
of Trade Union wages; the salaries re- 
ceived by his staff of writers are prob- 














ably unique in the history of journal- 
ism; all his newspaper properties are 
conducted on the eight-hour plan. 
These are the sort of facts that his 
papers never weary of hurling at the 
American public. He is the most 
widely and ingeniously advertised man 
in the world; his “boom” never slack- 
ens; no one’s voice farther 
than his. The whole machinery at his 
command is worked to popularize the 
impression—which is not, I repeat, a 
wholly baseless one—that while other 
men are talkers, Mr. Hearst is a doer, 
and that even Mr. Roosevelt, for all his 
sermonizing and with all the imple- 
ments of official authority in his hand, 
has done less to shackle the Trusts and 
to uphold the rights of Labor than this 
private citizen working single-handed, 
initiative and at his own 


reaches 


on his own 


expense. 
When I was revisiting the United 
States some eighteen months ago I 


found no one, not even Mr. Roosevelt, 
more talked about than Mr. Hearst. 
But the talk was mainly a string of 
speculative interrogations. That he was 
a power every one, from the President 
downwards, admitted; some joyfully, 
some reluctantly, others with a shrug 
of disgust at the strange whims of 
democracy. But beyond that elemen- 
tary acknowledgment everything was 
chaos and conjecture. I found no one 
who could tell me with the least 
surance of certainty what manner of 
man Mr. Hearst was; whether he really 
believed in the policies he advocated, 
whether he had any or convic- 
tions of his own, or whether he 
other and 


as- 


ideas 
was 
abler 
with 


merely a puppet in 
men’s hands. I 
equal positiveness that Mr. Hearst was 
the only genuine the 
Have-nots against the Haves, that he 
was a political mountebank and buf- 
foon, that he was nothing but a no- 
toriety-hunter, that he myth, 
and that his show of power was due 


was assured 


champion of 


was a 
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" 
‘ 


to the dexterity of an adroit and su- 
the 
who 


premely capable committee in 
background. No man, of course, 
owns newspapers that are published in 
half-a-dozen scattered over an 
area of three million square miles, and 
who is also the proprietor of a million 
acres of farm and ranch land, and a 
imine owner into the bargain, can possi- 


cities, 


bly attend in person to the manage- 
ment of all his interests. Mr. Hearst 


has had the good sense not even to 
make the attempt. He has all of Mr. 
Carnegie’s genius for picking out the 
right man to do his work. Only where 
Mr. Carnegie capitalized brains and in- 
Mr, Hearst 
has invested them not only in business 
He is the pay- 
master of a small, loyal, and brilliant 
organization. They do all the work; 
he takes all the public credit. The 
chief of this little band is Mr. Arthur 


vested them in business, 


but in politics as well. 


Brisbane. It is he who formulates 
and expounds the Hearst creed in the 
columns of the New York 


His father was one 


editorial 
Evening Journal. 
of the most ardent of the Brook Farm 
fraternity, from 
because he could not engraft 


which he separated 


upon it 


the doctrines of Fourier. The son, 
cosmopolitanly educated, with many of 
the attributes of a student and a 


scholar, has inherited his father’s So- 
cialistic leanings. He has at all events 
an attractive and more or less definite 
creed of sympathy with the oppressed, 
the disinherited, the “less fortunate,” 
as he is fond of calling them. He isa 
man of wide reading and a keen, open, 
and reflective mind; he writes with an 
unsurpassable crispness and lucidity; 
and he has invented a sharp staccato 
style which, when set off with a corus- 
cation of all known typographical de- 
vices, has brought him a wider audi- 
ence than any writer or preacher has 
had before. Always fresh and pyro- 
technical, master of the telling phrase 


and the plausible argument, and veil- 
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ing the dexterous half-truth beneath a 
drapery of buoyant and “popular” phi- 
losophy or sentiment, Mr. Brisbane 
has every qualification that an insin- 
uating propagandist of discontent 
should have. The leading articles that 
have made Mr, Hearst a household 
name among the laboring classes have 
all been written by Mr. Brisbane. He 
supplies the Hearst movement with its 
intellectual dynamics; Mr. Carvalho 
attends to the business of making it 
pay. Thirty years’ experience of news- 
paper offices, and even more than the 
average American's instinct for organi- 
zation, have put Mr. Carvalho in com- 
plete possession of all the details of ad- 
vertising, circulation, distribution, and 
mechanical production. He is the busi- 
ness manager of all the Hearst news- 
paper properties, and in forwarding 
their development he shows none of 
that objection to Trust methods which 
animates Mr. Brisbane's editorials. 
The belief is very common in America 
that, thanks to Mr. Carvalho’s astute- 
ness, Mr. Hearst’s political campaigns 
are practically self-supporting. They 
pay their way in the increased circula- 
tion of his journals. Two more of Mr. 
Hearst’s lieutenants deserve a passing 
word. One of them is Mr. Clarence 
Shearn, who takes charge of Mr. 
Hearst’s legal interests, drafts the Bills 
that Mr. Hearst used to introduce into 
Congress, starts proceedings every 
other month or so—always, of course, 
in Mr. Hearst’s name—against this or 
that Trust, and has the yet more ardu- 
ous task of looking through Mr. 
Hearst’s New York papers before they 
go to press and deleting the libels. 
The other is Mr. Max Ihmsen, the po- 
litical manager, whose business it is 
to found Hearst clubs, create Hearst 
sentiment, enrol Hearst delegates, con- 
duct negotiations with rival bosses, 
and see to it that conventions do what 


is expected of them. Mr. Ihmsen was 


the Hearst candidate for Sheriff in the 


of Mr. Hearst. 


election three weeks ago, but suffered 
defeat. 

These are the men who, working be- 
hind the scenes, without any observa- 
ble friction, and with a complete sup- 
pression of personal ambitions—a col- 
lection of Mr. Brisbane’s articles was 
published under the title of Hearst Edi- 
torials—have made the Hearst move- 
ment a reality. It throws a wholly 
new light on the possibilties of elec- 
tioneering to watch them working to- 
gether in the heat of a campaign. 
There is not a device for attracting 
votes that they do not know and prac- 
tise. Mr. Hearst’s cablegram to The 
Times, with its rowdy appeal to Irish- 
American and German-American sym- 
pathies, by no means gave the full 
measure of their ingenuity. The Pope 
has been repeatedly pressed into Mr. 
Hearst’s service; one of their favorite 
“campaign documents” is a portrait of 
His Holiness inscribed with a message 
of thanks and a pontifical blessing to 
Mr. Hearst for the “relief” he sent af- 
ter the eruption of Vesuvius. The 
Jews on the East Side are taught to 
look upon Mr. Hearst as the foremost 
American champion of their Russian 
co-religionists. The many 
Mr. Hearst has rendered to the com- 
munity, the many more he claims to 
have rendered, are made the themes 
of daily panegyrics. For each class 
and for each nationality a _ special 
ground of appeal is prepared. The al- 
legations regarding Mr. Hearst’s life 
before his marriage are answered by 
flooding the constituencies with por- 
traits of his wife and son, and by mak- 
ing Bishop Potter, who performed the 
marriage ceremony, appear in the light 
of a witness to his character. The 
Trade Union vote is angled for by the 
conclusive argument that Mr. Hearst 
pays more than Trade Union wages. 
For the farmers there is a separate 
journal, in which Mr. Hearst chiefly 
figures as the sympathetic owner of a 


services 
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million acres. Business, politics, phi- 
lanthropy, domesticity, an infinity of 
brass bands, fireworks, processions, 
and all the other aids to reflection with 
which Americans conduct their politi- 
cal campaigns, the Brisbane editorials, 
and Mr. Ihmsen’s genius for the tac- 
tics which his countrymen glorify un- 
der the name of politics, are all en- 
rolled in the Hearst movement. 

But there is more in it than panto- 
mime and pandemonium. What gives 
Mr. Hearst his ultimate power is that 
he has used the resources of an unlim- 
ited publicity to make himself and his 
propaganda the rallying point for dis- 
affection and unrest. His journals 
make it their consistent policy to 
preach discontent, to side always with 
“the people,” and to take the part of 
Labor against Capital. They used to 
set no bounds to the violence of their 
attack. Mr. McKinley and Mr. Hanna 
were assailed and caricatured with an 
unbridled vehemence and malicious- 
ness that provoked a fierce, though 
only a brief, reaction after the Presi- 
dent’s assassination. Mr. Hearst bowed 
to the storm, covered the stricken 
President with sanctimonious eulogies, 
and did not until the day after the 
funeral attempt to defend himself. 
“The sum of the Journal’s offences,” 
it was then announced, “is that it has 
fought for the people, and against 
class privilege, and class pride and 
class greed and class heartlessness with 
more and varied weapons, with more 
force and talent and enthusiasm, than 
any other newspaper in the country.” 
That was and is a perfectly true state- 
ment, The Hearst newspapers, though 
they have moderated their’ methods, 
have not changed their policy; and 
it is a policy which finds an immense 
justification in the conditions of 


American life and politics. No one can 
visit 
without 
vasive social unrest. 


the United States these days 


becoming conscious of a per- 


The people are 


beginning to think. They have turned 
away, as Mr. H. G. Wells rightly dis- 
cerned, “from all the heady self-sat- 
isfaction of the nineteenth century,” 
and have commenced “a process of 
heart-searching quite unparalleled in 
history.” They are questioning them- 
selves and their future and their in- 
stitutions with an open-mindedness 
that a decade ago would have seemed 
well-nigh treasonable. They are be- 
ginning to wonder whether the great 
experiment is after all so great as it 
once appeared; or, rather, they are be- 
ginning to see that it is an experiment 
merely. Familiar ideals, established 
political and social systems, are being 
brought as never before to the touch- 
stone of fact. The inadequacies of an 
eighteenth-century Constitution in the 


face of twentieth-century problems 
are daily impressing themselves for 
the national comprehension. Eco- 


nomic and industrial developments, it is 
felt, have taken on an intricacy and a 
varied sweep that are slowly bringing 
the Constitution to a confusion of help- 
lessness. More and more, people are 
asking themselves whether the United 
States can any longer be called a de- 
mocracy. More and more, people are 
coming to see that under the forms 
of popular self-government, political 
equality has become the sport of 
“bosses” and economic equality the 
jest of a voracious plutocracy. The 
Courts to an alarming degree are los- 
ing the confidence of the masses; the 
Senate has already lost it. The old 
parties, the old catchwords are ceasing 
to attract. The people perceive their 
emptiness and are palpably tiring of 
them. Republicans and Democrats, 
with their obsolete mummeries, 
soon mean less than nothing to a na- 
tion that is girding itself to wrest its 
liberties from the grip of organized 
wealth. A protest is 
sweeping across the country, over all 
utter 


will 


wave of social 


sections, and with an heedless- 








ness of the traditional party divisions. 
Federated Labor, fired by the example 
of England, is abandoning its timid 
non-partisanship and preparing to 
plunge into politics as a class with dis- 
tinct interests of its own to serve. In 
city, State, and nation there is now but 
one issue—the struggle between equal- 
ity and privilege. Great 
Americans are growing up with an an- 
gry feeling that they have been cheated 
out of their inheritance. They see, or 
think they that the millionaire 
and the rule and own America; 
that together they control all the func- 
tions of government; that the Courts 
and the ballot-box are merely instru- 
ments of their power and the Constitu- 
tion a handmaid to their 
that all legislation is conceived in their 
interests, drafted their 
henchmen; and that, as a consequence, 


masses of 


see, 


boss 


iniquities; 
and voted by 
where there is one law for the protec- 


life- there are a thou- 
protection of property. 


tion of human 
for the 
This may be a mere nightmare vision 
of America, but it is one that hundreds 
of thousands believe in as a waking 
reality. 

Against such conditions Hearstism is 


sand 


the loudest and the most popular pro- 
test. With point and 
than any other leader, Mr. Hearst has 
attacked the industrialization of Amer- 


more passion 


ican politics, has insisted that the 
political masters of the country are its 
captains of industry. He has _ pro- 


claimed with strident iteration that the 
money power is in effect a conspiracy 
against the commonweal, and the dis- 
closures of the past few years in the 
the 
panies, the railways, the Chicago can- 
ning factories, the New York traction 
companies, and in the banking corpora- 


management of insurance com- 


tions, have abundantly justified him. 


He has incessantly shrieked that “the 


people” were being robbed by their 
rulers, and he is now proved right. 
Employing all the resources of a 
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vicious journalism to quicken the 
American proletariat into an uprising 
against the forces of bossism and capi- 
tal, he has made himself believed in 
as the forerunner of the new Ameri- 
can revolution. It is not only a political 
party, but a social class that he seeks 
to rouse to consciousness 

From the sinister alliance 


to found, 

and to lead. 
of debased politics with industrial mo- 
nopoly he points to what not only he but 
many millions of Americans believe to 
be the only road of escape—the public 
ownership of public utilities. When 
he declares that “the great problem of 
the hour is to do away with corpora- 
tion control of the Government,” and 
when he declares that control to rest 
“mainly upon our system of partisan 
politics directed by Boss rule and sub- 
ject to Trust ownership,” there may be 
many Americans who will dispute Mr. 
Hearst's fitness to apply the remedy, 
but there are few with sufficient hardi- 
deny the accuracy of his 
diagnosis. He profits enormously by 
the ferocious hostility of the corpora- 
tions that have debauched American 
politics, nor is it only the poor and the 
who pro- 


hood to 


ignorant subscribe to his 
when in 


many 


was surprised, 
to find how 


gramme, I 
America last 
ot the younger men he had won over 
to his side—men at all 
inclined to sympathize with “yellow” 
journalism, but who were sick of the 


year, 


who were not 


old parties, repelled by the universality 
of graft, and who, while deploring Mr. 
Hearst's pro- 
gramme, and in his alone, a chance of 
real political regeneration. The 
plank in that programme is, as I have 
said, the public ownership of public 
utilities; but it contains other meas- 
ures, such as ballot reform, direct 
nominations, and the election of United 


methods, saw in his 


main 


States Senators by the people instead 
of by the State legislatures, that also 


commend themselves to a great body 
of sensible and non-partisan opinion, 
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Mr. Hearst’s political career has been 
sensational even for a land where poli- 
tics are always turning somersaults. 
One cannot begin to appraise it aright 
until one grasps the fact that for a 
large section of the masses he symbol- 
izes not only a detestation of the plu- 
tocracy, but also that weariness with 
the regular parties which is one of the 
most baffling phenomena in American 


politics. That Republicans and Demo- 
crats are slowly transforming them- 


selves in policy and spirit, though not 
in name, into Conservatives and Radi- 


“als seems to me indisputable. Mr. 
Hearst is a Radical, and it is to all 


Radicals, whether they call themselves 


Democrats or Republicans, that he 
makes his appeal. By affiliation a 
Democrat, it is on the Democratic 


arty that he will first of all seek to 
impose himself and programme; 
but the ultimate aim of his somewhat 
tactics, if I understand 
to gather round him 
the 


as 


his 


bewildering 
them aright, is 
in every State in 
body of 
him to 


Union such a 


followers will enable 
hold the balance of 
In the Presidential Election of 
he secured hundred 
gates at the National Democratic Con- 
vention. In 1905 he ran for the 
Mayoralty of New York on an inde- 
pendent ticket, and fought Tammany 
to a In 1906 he 
alliance with Tammany, and accepted 
by the Democrats of New York State 


power. 
1904 
dele- 


over two 


standstill. was in 


as their official candidate for the 
Governorship. In 1907 he cut loose 


from his allies of the previous year, 
and “fused” the Republicans, 
who twelve months before had smoth- 
In 1908 he will 


with 


ered him with abuse. 
probably before the National 
Democratic Convention with a _ suffi- 
cient number of delegates to influence 
and perhaps control the party nomina- 
tions for the Presidency. That this 
“in and out form” puts Mr. Hearst in 
a very dubious light and heavily dis- 


appear 
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counts his sincerity is, of course, self- 
evident; but it is at the same time a 
remarkable testimony to the reality of 
his power that he should have suc- 
forcing himself upon both 


His political methods, 


ceeded in 
parties in turn. 
like his journalistic, are wholly brazen, 
but they seem to be effective, and the 
prophets who declaring three 
weeks ago that Mr. Hearst was finally 
done for little know their man or the 
game he is playing. Mr. Hearst, in 
my opinion, will continue to be an in- 
calculable disturbing 
influence in American politics; and it 
is not yet certain that he may not some 
day the influence. No 
force that can be brought against him 


were 


and profoundly 


be supreme 
appears capable of doing more than 
defeat him; it cannot crush and anni- 
hilate him. Even his unsavory tactics 
and the manifold contradictions of his 
position do not alienate his following. 
Despite the fact that is the 
fessed foe of corporations, his own or- 
the 
is a corporation 
but in law. 
other stock company, and it can take 
the 
who, of 


he pro- 


ganization, Independence League, 


not merely in name 
It is registered like any 
action whatever without con- 
of a 
course, are Mr. Hearst's personal satel- 
Anomalies such make 
people question Mr. Hearst's honesty. 


The truth is, I believe, that having had 


no 


sent board of directors 


lites. as these 


a certain creed expounded in his name 
every morning and evening in the year 
for the past eleven years, and perceiv- 
ing that this creed contains a degree 
of truth and falls in with his personal 
ambitions, Mr. Hearst has come to be- 
lieve in it, and to take it seriously, but 
not by any means fanatically. Beyond 
that I should not care to venture any 
the Mr. 


Hearst’s political convictions, im- 


depths of 

He 
pressed me when I came across him as 
a man very difficult to know. That he 


opinion as to 


is as different as possible from his 
papers goes without saying; nobody 
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could be like them and be a human be- 
ing. They are blatant, and he in dress, 
appearance, and manner is impeccably 
quiet, measured, and decorous. He 
struck me as a man of power and a 
man of sense, with a certain dry wit 
about him and a pleasantly detached 
and impersonal way of speaking. He 
stands six feet two in height, is broad- 
shouldered, deep of chest, huge-fisted, 
deliberate, but assured in all his move- 
ments. But for an excess of paleness 
and smoothness in his skin one might 
take him for an athlete. He does not 
look his forty-four years. The face has 
indubitable strength. The long and 
powerful jaw and the lines round his 
firmly mouth tell 6f a ca- 
pacity for long concentration, and the 
eyes, large, steady, and luminously 
blue, emphasize by their directness the 
The Fortnightly Review. 


clenched 


Snobs. 


effect of resolution. In more ways 
than his quiet voice and unhurried, 
considering air, Mr. Hearst is some- 
what of a surprise. He neither smokes 
nor drinks; he never speculates; he 
sold the racehorses he inherited from 
his father, and is never seen on a race 
track; yachting, dancing, cards, the 
Newport life, have not the smallest at- 
traction for him; for a multi-million- 
aire he has scarcely any friends among 
the rich, and to “Society” he is wholly 
indifferent; he lives in an unpretentious 
house in an unfashionable quarter, and 
outside his family, his politics, and his 
papers, appears to have no interests 
whatever. To guage his future is im- 
possible. To watch it will be at least 
an experience in a novel and somewhat 
sinister form of political burlesque. 
Sydney Brooks. 





SNOBS. 


An apology is always necessary since 
the days of Thackeray for touching on 
the subject of Snobs. Thackeray, as 
it were, pegged out a claim on snobs; 
we dare not trespass on the ground 
which he has made so peculiarly his 
own without some sort of explanation. 
And the apology for venturing on the 
subject should be based, I think, on the 
fact that a book on snobs, like a book 
on geology, may be said to be out of 
date as soon as it is published. There 
are hundreds of new snobs since 
Thackeray wrote of them. Possibly, 
however, it may be found that his 
caustic humor on this particular sub- 
ject is just a little hopeless and de- 
pressing,—there seems to be no escape 
from snobbishness,—and his snobs, 


while they disgust us, or at least merit 
our contempt, never seem to provide a 
clue which will help us to track down 
the thing and meet it face to face, and 
stripping it of its thin disguise, find out 


what it really is and wherein lies its 
harmfulness. One may multiply ex- 
amples of very many kinds of evil 
without exactly discovering where and 
whence the evil is; too many examples, 
indeed, may prove rather obscuring 
than illuminating, and serve to bother 
us a little when we are trying to get at 
broad principles. 

Thackeray gives as one of his defini- 
tions of a snob, “one who admires 
mean things meanly.” This, perhaps, 
rather illustrates than defines a snob. 
There is a generally accepted story that 
once when a lady congratulated the 
author upon his “Book of Snobs,” he 
said sadly, “Alas, madam, were I not 
a snob myself I could not have writ- 
ten it.” Thackeray was simply say- 
ing, with the simplicity of a great 
artist, that he was not getting away 
from his subject and looking at it 
broadly, but that he was perfectly 
aware that he was drawing it in too 

















: Snobs. 


much detail, and from too near a point 
of view. Be that as it may, we could 
not very well do without the “Book of 
Snobs,” but read through the book as 
we may, and recognize as we must do 
the almost cruel minuteness of its 
drawing, we see the snob, but we do 
not quite see how he came there, nor 
what is his origin, nor what indeed he 
is made of. 

It has been said, indeed it has been 
said so often that it has almost come 
to be accepted as an axiom, that the 
triune deity that the English nation 
worships is money, rank, and the 
Church of England. “Now, if the first 
and second parts of this saying are 
true, even in a small degree, it is just 
as well to face the fact and to find 
out why we are snobs, and who are 
snobs, and what is the best way of 
getting rid of snobbishness. It is, per- 
haps, not going too far to say that to 
give a good definition of a snob is one 
of the most difficult that we can at- 
tempt. It has been essayed as often 
as it has been essayed to give a proper 
definition of a gentleman, and these 
definitions, although often smart, are 
not altogether satisfactory. Many of 
us know the well-known riddle, “What 
is the difference between a cad and a 
snob?” And the pithy answer, “A cad 
is a person whom I won’t know, and a 
snob is a person who won't know me.” 
But this definition, although neat and 
amusing, does not go very far, because 
overdone deference to rank, gua rank, 
is of course only a very small part of 
snobbishness. It is snobbishness, too, 
in its very conventional—perhaps in 
one of its most pardonable—aspects. 

Rank, nobility, that indefinable some- 
thing which exists in what we call 
aristocracy, not only exists, but is a 
valuable factor in sociology. But its 
value and its worth are entirely missed 
when we forget that the indefinable 
something which makes rank and race 
what they are, is hereditary excellence 
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in any legitimate and worthy walk in 
life. There is the aristocracy of the 
old servant, with his or her becoming 
pride and dignity; there is the aristoc- 
racy of the yeoman, or of the servitor, 
who is descended from an ancient line 
of yeomen and servitors; there is the 
aristocracy of any respected and self- 
respecting man. The world has been 
saved many times and in many ways. 
It has been saved by its lords and land- 
owners; it has been saved by its serfs; 
by its mob; by its middle class; it has 
been saved by its priests. It is surely 
a truism to say that all positions in so- 
ciety are equally digniffed and honor- 
able, if occupied in a spirit of unselfish- 
hess, unobtrusiveness, and above all 
things if they are made honorable by 
efficient work. The dividing-line lies 
between gentlefolk—i.c., 
Christian feeling, honor, and unselfish 
integrity, and those who do not pos- 
sess these qualities. 


persons of 


One often hears it lamented that 
every one nowadays wants to be a 
lady or a _ gentleman, and a few 
years ago the term would proba- 
bly have implied a certain refine- 
ment of dress, manner, and con- 


versation, and probably some accom- 
plishments such as are connected in the 
mind with a cultured state of society. 
This standard of excellence 
ready been attained by those whom it 
is customary to call the lower-middle 
class, and already the “lady- 
like” or “gentlemanly” carry a certain 
odium with them. Formality of speech 
is connected in the mind with the ser- 
vants’ hall; and the lady’s-maid who 
has attained to ladylike dress, piano- 
playing, and a refined accent, may see 
her mistress wearing the shortest and 
shabbiest of tweed skirts, or bear her 
talking slang, and behaving with that 
acquired vulgarity which is curiously 
confused nowadays with being smart. 
A valet is often better dressed than his 
master, and his choice of language, if 


has al- 


words 
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not his accent, is infinitely more punc- : 


tilious than his. 

Gentility has become a little bowr- 
geois, and already the aspirants who 
desire to be ladies and gentlemen have 
shifted their ground and translated the 
term, for the most part, into meaning 
one who is his or her own master. 
Probably this is one of the results of 
the extraordinary power which snob- 
bishness exercises in the modern world. 
In an earlier civilization, the soldier or 
fighting man was the aristocrat, for the 
name carried with it the soldier’s 
choice of honor rather than life, and 
service rather than soft living. To be 
a soldier, or to be descended from sol- 
diers, meant a noble tradition of ser- 
vice, a fine sense of honor, and a splen- 
did carelessness for life. The man 
who tries to be a gentleman without 
accepting obligations is a snob. For 
the snob pre-eminently is one who tries 
to get as much as possible for nothing, 
or to pay for it in debased coin. 

The desire to climb and the resolve to 
keep high, which are so connected 
with snobbishness, have for their ele- 
ment of virtue the instinct of excelling 
and the resolve not to acquiesce in ob- 
scurity or extinction. And this would 
be altogether commendable if it were 
understood that the way to get on is to 
do the work worth doing, and that the 
only way to escape obscurity and to 
postpone extinction is to go for the 
realities of life. The snob aspires to 
rank because he 
things the natural and visible sign of 
personal and hereditary eminence. He 
aspires to greatness without aspiring 
to be great, and worships the shadow 


desires above all 


instead of the substance. And 
thereby he reveals his self-distrust, 
and expresses all too plainly the 


hopelessly wrong-headed principle that 
worthiness is dependent upon external 
recognition. To aspire to deserve is 
not snobbish, but that, alas, is not the 
temper of mind of the snob, 


Vulgar conceptions of life are proba- 
bly the chief cause of snobbishness, 
and we have consciously or uncon- 
sciously accepted decadence as the nec- 
essary end of civilization. It is in a 
decadent state of society that the snob 
makes his appearance, and it is inter- 
esting to trace his origin and his 
growth from an early period. Snobs 
undoubtedly existed in a very pro- 
nounced manner in the later days of 
Rome. On the other hand, we do not 
find them in Shakespeare nor in the Bi- 
ble. And probably this consideration 
should enable us, more than anything 
else, to get to close quarters with the 
snob and to find out what he is made 
of. That a writer with such extraor- 
dinary knowledge of his times as 
Shakespeare could have portrayed so- 
ciety as he did, without ever touching 
on snobs, if they existed, is mani- 
festly impossible. The books about 
society in the present day teem 
with portraits of snobs. We feel 
that no picture of our time would 
be complete without them. On the 
other hand, we do not find them 
(full-fledged, at least) in the works of 
the early English novelists. We find 
the man of coarse wit, the blackguard, 
the buffoon, but not the snob. In the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” he is just show- 
ing his head, but in a manner so naive 
and ingenuous that we are never dis- 
gusted but only amused by him. 
Probably the first great living portrait 
of an English snob meets us in the 
pages of Jane Austen’s novels, and in 
the person of Mr. Collins. Was ever 
such a portrait drawn? Too humorous 
to be cruel, too true not to be pitiful! 


Mr. Collins’s triumph in consequence 
of the invitation was complete. The 


power of displaying the grandeur of 
his patroness to his wondering visitors 
and of letting them see her civility to- 
wards himself and his wife was ex- 
actly what he had wished for, and that 
an opportunity of doing so should be 
given so soon was such an instance of 




















Lady Catherine’s condescension, which 
he knew not how to admire enough. 
“I confess,” said he, “that I should not 
have been at all surprised by her lady- 
ship’s asking us on Sunday to drink tea 
and spend the evening at Rosings, I 
rather expected from my knowledge of 
her affability that it would happen. 
But who could have foreseen such an 
attention as this?” ... The dinner was 
exceedingly handsome, and there were 
all the servants and all the articles of 
plate which Mr. Collins had promised; 
and, as he had likewise foretold, he 
took his seat at the bottom of the table 
by her ladyship’s desire, and looked as 
if he felt that life could furnish noth- 
ing greater. He carved, and ate, and 
praised with delighted alacrity, and 
every dish was commended by him. 

was over, the card- 


When dinner 


tubles were placed. 


Mr. Collins was employed in agreeing 
with everything her ladyship said, 
thanking her for every fish he won, 
and apologizing if he thought he won 
too many. The party then gathered 
round the fire to hear Lady Catherine 
determine what weather they were to 
have on the morrow. 


have 
Jane 


We to consider the times in 
which Austen when 
meet such a person as Mr. Collins in 
her books, and to find out, in fact, how 
it is that Mr. Collins and such as he 
are possible at all. 

Jane Austen lived at the end of the 


lived, we 


eighteenth century, when society had 
The French 
desperate protest 
against this state of things, but the 
effects of that terrible revolt were not 
made manifest. During the time 
of social upheaval, religion, rank, and 
civilization itself seemed to be swept 
But when the storm was over, 
grew clear again, it is 


ceased to be true to itself. 


Revolution was a 


yet 


away. 


and the air 


worthy of note that it was the descend- 
ants of those men of race and of nobil- 
ity. who had not flinched before the 
Paris mob, and who had gone to the 
scaffold with a bow and a smile, who 
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weie re-established before even the 
religion of the country had recovered. 
Showing 
ages and generations of culture and re- 
finement, and with the noble traditions 
of an old race to maintain, are pecu- 
liarly fitted to be what we call the 
leaders of society—the best exponents, 


most plainly that persons of 


that is, of what is graceful, and man- 
nerly, 

But 
Austen was in her grave. 


and honorable. 

all that was to come after Jane 
In her day, 
society had ceased to be true to itself. 
It was divorced from the 
best thinking and the best kind of life. 


becoming 


And here it was, and is, that the snob 


has his chance. When society begins 
to be artificial, the snob, who is an 


adept at artificiality, is the person of 


the hour. No society can be troubled 


with unless it has become 


tainted itself. 


snobs, 
The snob, being a para- 
site, can only exist upon decaying mat- 


ter, and living on it promotes that 
decay. 
There were no snobs in Shakes- 


peare’s day, because social order in his 
day was fixed, and it was wholesome, 
and snobs, if they existed at all, did 
not prominent to 
They did not exist in 
the later days of ancient 
Rome was in a of deca- 
In Bible history snobs do not 
but the reason 


become sufficiently 
become a type. 
Rome, be- 
cause State 
dence. 
appear, for this is, of 
course, quite other than the reason for 
the omission of their portraiture, for 
instance, in the plays of Shakespeare, 
and it will have to be explained by 
the existence of racial differences, and 
by the fundamental! dissimilarity in the 
structural of the social 
fabric in the East the West. 
Eastern civilization is always simpler 
than Western, and it tends to become 
settled and static. It is controlled by 


whole basis 


and in 


the caste system in India on the one 


hand, and by the compulsory social 
laws of the Mohammedans on _ the 
other. Eastern civilization has always 
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been dominated by the idea of Fate, 
which keeps things as they are, or by 
the conception of a God who has pre- 
sented the world ready-made, as one 
might say, and fixed, to His creatures. 
Western civilization is dominated by 
the ideas which suggest chance and 
constant probabilities of change. In a 
wholesome state of society there is a 
certain healthy spirit engendered by 
this very conflict between the Conserva- 
tive view of life, based on the per- 
manent need of order and of the 
settled social fabric: and Radicalism, 
based on the permanent necessity of 
man’s personal independence and free- 
dom. When snobbishness becomes rife 
in a nation, it means that both political 
parties have lost their social basis. 
The Radical is tired of his ideal free- 
dom, and the Conservative has lost 
his faith in the deeper social order. 
Decay has begun, and with decay has 
come the parasite snob. 

The snob is nearly always selfish. 
He sees in the distinction of class 
an opportunity of advancing himself. 
Either he will have rank himself, or 
he will be associated in the public 
mind with those who possess it. To 
this end he works, sometimes meanly, 
sometimes unscrupulously, but always 
selfishly. He wants to be a big person, 
as he would express it, or to be 
umongst big people, simply and solely 
for his own sake. Nothing to him is 
equal to the joy of knowing the right 
people. He is preoccupied with consid- 
erations of social position, on account 
of his mingled self-distrust and self- 
conceit, combined with a failure to 
note the distinctions between realities 
and appearances. He sees that social 
differences are very conspicuous and 
loom large on the surface of things. 
His conceit makes him wish to be con- 
spicuous and successful: his self-dis- 
trust makes him fear to lean on his 
own real qualities and natural position. 
Accordingly, if he belongs to a _ high 


social position he emphasizes it, and 
declines to know his social inferiors, 
fearing lest their superiority to him in 
other more important matters might 
show itself. While if he is of a low 
social status, he apes or affects his 
social superiors, knowing he cannot 
rely upon his own merits and natural 
talents, 

One often hears it said that a man 
snob is worse than a woman snob, be- 
cause while a womau's ratural love us 
externals may tempt her to snobbish- 
ness, her safeguard against it is to be 
found in her gift for unselfishness, 
which affords her a _ protection not 
equally shared by men. The gift of 
unselfishness, while we may count 
hundreds of exceptions on either side, 
being the generally accepted feminine 
virtue. 

But apart altogether from his selfish- 
ness, the snob may reasonably be con- 
demned for his pettiness, his unkind- 
ness, and his constitutional untruthful- 
ness, which not only condescends to 
paltry untruths, but interferes with his 
appreciation of the verities and reali 
ties of life. Perhaps the petty snob is 
the least deserving of condemnation, 
simply because he is so small and 
petty, but undoubtedly he is the one 
whose attitude of mind one can least 
understand. It is difficult to realize, 
for instance, why so many people 
should talk of those who are of higher 
rank than themselves so obtrusively 
by their Christian names. There are 
many people who refer to almost the 
whole peerage with this familiarity of 
address, and one is surprised some- 
times to learn that the person who 
thus talks may have the very slightest 
bowing acquaintance with these per- 
sonages. Or, again, there are those 
who talk quite ingenuously and 
frankly of the advantage of having 
smart friends. Now friendship surely, 
if nothing else, must be based upon 
equality. It is a matching of souls, as 
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it were, a divine brotherhood, and 
when the snob degrades this fine name, 
making it signify an alliance of self- 
interest, he is lowering altogether the 
standard of things, and one begins to 
perceive one, at least, of the reasons 
why he is so offensive to us. Worldly 
privilege is probably the best that he 
knows—his highest aspiration. And 
this being so, it is natural that he 
should bestow his utmost on its attain- 
ment. It requires more faith than 
most men and women possess to aim 
at something higher than they can see. 

The pushing snob is another of those 
who come under the heading of sel- 
fishness. He or she means to get on. 
At whatever rung of the ladder they 
have started they mean to get higher. 
They are often successful, and arrive 
at quite giddy heights, and if they 
have trodden down many friends on 
their upward climb, the snob is too 
reasonable and too sensible not to see 
that certain sacrifices must be made to 
the attainment of an ideal. These peo- 
ple never have an unsatisfactory ac- 
quaintance, or an undesirable member 
of the family, and they attach a good 
deal of personal merit to the matter of 
birth and ancestry. 

The unkind snob is sometimes a 
person of rank, obsessed with the idea 
of caste, and with a snub ready for 
every one who intrudes into his or her 
charmed circle. Probably there are 
very few people who are the better for, 
or even deserving of, a snub. A snub 
hurts a good deal, and does no one any 
good, and the sooner it goes out of 
fashion the better. One might say of 
it, as the old-fashioned parent used to 
say when caning a little boy, “It hurts 
me far more than it hurts you.” One 
can only hope sincerely and believe 
that it does so. The power to snub is 
a weapon of defence, and should never 
be used as a weapon of offence. 

The untruthfriness of a snob is often 
quite an impalpable thing. He does 
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not necessarily tell lies, but the mean- 
ness of his outlook has made him be- 
come artificial and unreal. His life is 
a constant effort to make him appear 
other than he is, and he suffers at the 
hands of nearly every one, wondering 
what people will say of him, and what 
they will think. 

There is a subtle description of a 
snob given in a recent novel, in which 
it is said of a woman in the book, that 
she thought it the height of vulgarity 
to mention a title. We know how 
snobbish and mean she must have 
been to whom these things, which are 
after all but the fringe of life—or at 
best the symbol of something greater— 
should have seemed of such importance 
as either to be mentioned or not to be 
mentioned. Yet persons of this type 
are not uncommon. They often ape a 
eurious form of humility, and volun- 
teer the information that they don’t 
know swells, naively assuming that 
one must be interested in the condition 
or rank of their acquaintances. One 
meets with a good deal of this sort of 
thing in our colonies, and a colonial 
will sometimes assume a manner verg- 
ing dangerously upon rudeness, in 
order to show what he calls his inde- 
pendence. But this is a form of 
crudity rather than of snobbishness, 
for snobbishness is a vice of an older 
civilization. 

Our last grievance with the snob Is 
that directly or indirectly, consciously 
or unconsciously, he always appeals to 
something lower than our best. Doubt- 
less there are sordid considerations in 
every life, but surely they only are 
noble who appeal to the highest in. us, 
and who call forth our best. Their 
fine sense of honor is a fixed and un- 
assailable thing, and that which is 
mean and paltry hardly seems to touch 
them. Their presence is in itself a re- 
buke to everything that is vile or 
mean, One does not find them even 
indulging a child in a way which is 
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beneath what is, or ought to be, its 
sense of honor. “Let all men feel, 
some more some less, according as they 
have within them the need to imitate 
me,” says a great writer, and the man 
ot fine feeling is the man who at least 
assumes a fine and sensitive feeling in 
others. Consequently he is always 
considerate, and those delicate crystals 
of sensitive human _ feelings—those 
corners which the world is so proud of 
rubhing off—are left uninjured by him. 
His honor is of too fine a quality to be 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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greatly concerned with any question of 
reward. Sufficient for him if he do 
justice and love mercy and walk 
humbly with his God. Such as these 
we think of when they are gone, fully 
persuaded that Death—the great lev- 
eller as it is surely erroneously called— 
has treated them courteously, and that 
the aristocratic mind will move on- 
wards on some different plane to that 
which is occupied by those who are sel- 


fish or mean, or merely paltry. 
S. Macnaughtan. 





THE RETURN OF 
XVIII. 
COLIN SETS OUT INTO THE WORLD. 


Three days later, early in the morn- 
ing, Colin Stewart left Boronach. 
Things long waited for come upon us at 
last in unexpected fashion; and al- 
though patience had for years been 
clipping at the wings of his ambition, 
and Boronach had been a cage for a 
restless captive, he never thought to 
leave it as he did. Not with a glad 
heart and the approval of a good con- 
science did he set out into the world 
at last, but with pain and bitterness. 
He came out from the house, and draw- 
ing the rough door behind him, closed 
it with a chain and a padlock and put 
the key in his pocket. The croft was 
to be added to Crocan Farm, and the 
house, Mr. Campbell had told him, was 
not worth repairing. Tt would be left 
to the winds till they had blown the 
thatch off it. 

One does not require great love for a 
place to feel a pang or two in leaving 
it without prospect of return, and 
though Colin had few sentiments to 
spare for old memories, they lurked for 
him that morning at every corner. 
Here his father, with the wild look in 
his eyt, had come raging round the 
barn his mother and himseif, 


upon 
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when he struck the switch at them; in- 
side the barn he and Angus the Fool 
had watched through the chinks in the 
stone for the Bad Black One that was 
to come to the funeral; down that track 
the mother, with her patient pale face, 
used to come with the great creel on 
her back, a loving word always for the 
boy pulling at her skirts. On the road 
he passed the place where Mr. Corbett 
had walked up and down urging him 
to go to college, and the hill above the 
school where he had hidden himself 
from the scholars, and, a little farther 
on, the Big Rock, where a little lassie 
with curls flying and eyes dancing 
had teased him into the climb that lost 
him the bursary. 

It had been another misty night, but 
now the sun was forcing itself 
through banks of vapor, and they were 
rising and spreading out. In an hour 
the morning would be clear. Colin had 
most of his worldly goods slung over 
his shoulder in a sort of knapsack that 
had once been Mr. Alexander’s. It was 
his intention to walk across the coun- 
try to the railway, a distance of some 
forty-five miles, and a week ago the 
idea of the whole thing had been like 
a fairy tale. Now his castles in the 
air had dissolved in mist, his mind 
was in confusion, his whole being was 
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in revolt against he knew not what. 
Like a man who has run his head 
against a rock, the universe itself 
seemed for the smarting moment to 
be spinning round him. 

A little past the school he met the 
weaver from Achbrae, who was early 
astir. 

“Well,” said he, “you are off to see 
the world at last?” 

Colin admitted it. He was in high 
favor in the place, and the people had 
taken leave of him with a warmth 
that seemed to say old scores were for 
ever wiped off between them. 

“I wish you joy of it,” said the man. 
“I’ve been in it myself, and I didn’t 
think much of it. I was as far as St. 
Petersburg once sailing, and if you will 
believe me, the Roosians would come 
down there to the boats and they 
would eat the herrings raw out of bar- 
rels on the quay. Man! I saw them 
with my own eyes. I never saw the 
like of them, and, as sure as I’m here, 
they would give sixpence for one her- 
ring!” Colin mentioned that he did 
not intend to go so far. “Well, maybe 
that’s better,” said the weaver. “You 
may go far and see little, but the 
young’ll not believe that. They must 
be ever going—going—till they take a 
look for themselves. ‘There’s long 
horns on the cattle far away,’ as the 
saying is.” He shook his head sol- 
emnly, and Colin took leave of him. 
“There’s no place like the old place,” 
the weaver called after him. 

At William’s house the old man him- 
self was standing at the gate waiting 
for him, a packet in his hand. His 
beautiful old face was shining, and his 
snow-white hair, lifted a little by a 
tiny waft of morning wind, hung 
about his head tike a halo. Eppie had 
gone up the road with the cows, he 
told him, and Barabel had gone the 
day before up the glen to Catherine. 

“Eppie made up some scones and 
fresh butter for you to take on the 


-laid his hand affectionately on 


way,” said William, and handed the 
neat white packets across the gate. 

“I have plenty in my bag,” said the 
lad, drawing back quickly, as if the 
kindness stung him, but William came 
out and stuffed the packets into his 
pockets 

“Tuts, tuts,” he said beaming, “you 
wouldn't vex Eppie. She made them 
for you herself.” 

Colin winced, but the old man, with 
the ring of immortal youth in his voice 
and laugh, was not to be resisted. He 
the 
young man’s arm. 

“And now,” he said, ““‘we must take 
leave. May the Lord bless thee and 
keep thee, Colin Stewart! Wherever 
you go, may the Angel of His Presence 
go with you. May the world be His 
house to you. Whatever you see or 
hear, may His glory come between you 
and it.” 

A tremor shook the lad’s frame. He 
was silent. After a few moments he 
said good-bye, and William grasped his 
hand. “Fare ye well,” said he in his 
quaint phraseology, “and may ye fare 


well to the Land of Immanuel.” Colin 
went away. 
Boronach was asleep as he went 


through it. Only one or two houses, 
whose men had been out herring-fish- 
ing, had their fires alight. The mist 
had drawn up to the hills on the one 
side and back from the land on the 
other, hanging over the islands and the 
promontories, blotting out the horizon. 
The bay, its waters making a pleasant 
sound on the pebbles, looked like a 
freshwater loch hedged with mystery. 
Its waves welled up and in from below 
the white curtain. By-and-by the sun 
pierced through behind the houses and 
gilded it. The curtain began to rise, 
the inrushing pool became golden, the 
crests of its waves glittering. Colin 
passed the long row of brown houses, 
and, climbing the ridge of low hills be- 
yond, looked back on the place he had 








left. It might have been the City of 
Dreams, beautiful with a beauty un- 
graspable, elusive, half supernatural. 
One of Angus Bard’s poems came into 
his mind. “Oh, Boronach, strange, un- 
fathomable! Who ever knew you 
without loving you? Who ever dwelt 
in you without pain or left you with- 
out sorrow? Your friends have been 
forsaken of you, your prophets have 
wept over you, yet from generation to 
generation your sons return to you.” 
Born in it and brought up in it, he took 
his last look of it with bitterness, for 
it seemed to him that he had given all 
he had to it, and won from it only a 
passing breath of kindness that might 
change when the wind veered to the 
old ill-will. Questions surged in on 
his mind like waves on the beach. 
Was everything, indeed, ordained for 
good? Was the world the House of 
God, as William said? If so, he had 
been these last three days a rebel in it; 
if not, he had been a fool for years. 
Life that had been so simple had be- 
come complex, difficult, bewildering. 
He turned after a little and set his 
face to the east. 

The day cleared to a blue sky, and 
a chill little wind blew on the high 
ground. Colin did not keep to the 
coach road, but took a track through 
the hills that was much shorter and 
brought him to the railway at a more 
southern point. As he came over the 
watershed to a new country, down as 
the evening waned to the kindly lands 
of Easter Ross, the spirit of youth as- 
serted itself. Every turn in the way 
brought novelty. The mountains with 
their gloom and shadow were behind; 
in front lay long stretches of arable 
land, such as he had heard of but never 
seen. Some of the oppression of the 
narrow corries seemed to lift from him, 
the faces of the people who greeted him 


had lost the gray wan look of those he | 


had left behind—the very tones of their 
voices seemed richer, warmer, like the 
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genial soil from which they sprang. 

Colin got lodgings for the night in a 
small farmhouse that seemed to him to 
teem with plenty such as he had never 
seen in Boronach. The young and ro- 
mantic reader may be surprised to 


‘learn that his appetite for his supper 


was larger than might have been antici- 
pated. 
XIX. 


A REBEL IN THE HOUSE. 


Colin was twenty-one, yet all the 
knowledge that he had of the world 
beyond Boronach was second-hand. 
The stir and bustle of the railway sta- 
tion at Inverness was new and bewil- 
dering to him. He took his ticket 
and, under the direction of a porter, 
seated himself in an empty third-class 
compartment. Foolish boy that he 
was, his heart was hot and hard 
against his kind, even as it was toward 
Barabel and toward himself, and he 
sought solitude on his journey rather 
than the clatter of voices. This he 
could not have, it appeared, for pres- 
ently two women entered the carriage 
—one, an ample countrywife, carrying 
a little load of baskets and bundles; 
and the other, a thin, sickly-looking 
creature, with a crying baby in her 
arms. 

“Are you going far, mister?’ the 
stout woman asked him as soon as the 
clamor of farewells was over and the 
train had started. 

Colin told her his destination. 

“Was I not telling you, Mrs. Murray, 
that you would be all right?” she ex- 
claimed, turning to her companion with 
an airof triumph. “This nice lad will 
be going with you to Perth, and he'll 
put you in the Glasgow train, and 
you'll have no trouble after that till 
your sister meets you at the station.” 

She beamed upon the young man. 

“There’s a poor woman here,” she 
explained, “going to the Glasgow In- 
firmary, and, indeed, she’s not fit to be 

















travelling, and the baby to look after 


and all, and if you'll just be so kind as 
to look to her at Perth she'll be thank- 
ful, for she’s never been the way be- 
fore.” 

She seemed to have no doubt of Co- 
lin’s answer; and the sick woman, with 
the ready confidence of her class, broke 
in with the story of her illness and her 
fear of the Infirmary, and how her 
sister was to meet her and look after 
the baby for her. She was a worn, 
timid-looking little creature, and in an- 
other mood Colin would have had com- 
passion enough for her. As it was, he 
responded but curtly. 

“Poor thing,” said the country wife, 
eyeing him, “I would look after her 
myself, and gladly too, but I am going 
out at the next station.” 

To Colin it seemed a long journey to 
Perth. The carriage filled up and be- 
came hot and close, and the baby cried 
incessantly: he was more wearied than 
he would have been had he been walk- 
ing all day. At Perth he spoke to the 
sick woman with some compunction for 
his tardy kindness. 

“The baby is too heavy for you,” he 
said shortly; “give him to me.” 

He took the child in his arms, and 
the two travellers, each as inexperi- 
enced as the other, descended among 
the crowd on the platform. 

“I am that tired,” the woman com- 
plained timidly. “If I had a cup of tea 
I think I would be better.’” 

Colin inquired of a porter about the 
Glasgow train, and found that it would 
not leave for three-quarters of an hour. 

“Is there any place we can go until 
then?” he asked. 

The man stared at him curiously— 
this big remarkable-looking lad in the 
rough homespun clothes carrying a cry- 
ing child. 

“There is the waiting-room there,” he 
said. 

“Can we get tea there?’ 
asked, ignorant of everything. 


the lad 
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The porter laughed good-naturedly. 
He took them to a refreshment-room, 
and there they had tea almost in si- 
lence, and afterwards they looked for 
the Glasgow train, Colin carrying the 
child again. When the woman was 
safely into it, he bethought him of his 
own, and found it had been some min- 
utes gone, and that there was no other 
till the morning. 

“How far is 


it to walk to Edin- 


burgh?” he asked the good-natured 
porter. 

The man regarded him quizzically. 
“About saxty mile maybe. Are ye 
thinking o’ trying it?’ 

“Yes! said Colin, “I am.” He was 


sick of inaction and noise, and thirsted 
for a good road beneath his feet. 
The porter looked after him curiously 
as he went out of the station, as did 
others of whom he inquired the road 
to Edinburgh. Colin himself was 
quite unconscious of exciting any re- 
mark, and went through the lighted 
town, with its noise of wheels and 
stir of people, till he came out at last, 
with a sense of relief, to the compara- 
tive quietness of the Great North Road, 
whose breadth and straightness and 
smoothness amazed him. There was a 
moon, and the night was very fine and 
warm, and the smell of the great har- 
vested fields stretching away on either 
side made the air fragrant. It was a 
new, rich, wonderful land to the High- 
land lad,—wide and spacious like the 
sea, its fields bordered not by bare stone 
dykes, but by sweet-smelling hedges. 
He took note of everything, though 
without gladness. He looked across 
the dim fields and saw the twinkling 
lights of homesteads, and farther away 
clusters of lights here and there, that 
he took to be distant villages, or per- 
haps even towns. When a farm build- 
ing stood near the road, he could see 
the outline of great corn-stacks—more 
corn together in one place than was 


grown in one year in the whole of 
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Boronach, He was glad to be free of 
the noise and the cramped confinement 
of the train, and he asked his way now 
and then of those he met,—a man driv- 
ing a van back to Perth, or a laborer 
going homewards for the night. 

As the hour grew later the road be- 
came more and more solitary, and still 
Colin kept walking, trusting to chance 
and the broad road to guide him. The 
night found him but a churlish com- 
panion: the plenty he saw mocked his 
poverty, the new sights told him he 
was ignorant, the sleeping homesteads 
pricked his loneliness. As William 
would have said, he was a rebel in 
God’s house, for beside everything he 
saw the scorn and disgust on Barabel’s 
face when she looked on him last. 
He was sunk in shame, and yet he was 
angry and bitter, his heart crying out 
that he had been long patient in Boro- 
nach, long waited till it should be God’s 
will that he should leave it, and, after 
all, what reward had he for that? 
Reckless words let fall by Dr. Bowden 
in the old days tempted him. What if 
there was no one after all up there 
above the stars? How could one be 
sure there was any or if there 
was any one, that He had any care for 
His myriad creatures? Like those who 
have long fed on dreams, he was heart- 
sick for the seen and tangible, and look- 
ing back on his life and his great hopes 
of the last few years and the little he 
had made of them, he asked himself 
again whether there was any sure 
thing after all except what could be 
seen and nandled. If this were so, 
what a fool he was—what a fool—what 
a fool! He walked till long after mid- 
night before taking his lodging by the 
wayside—a sorry hero: no hero at all, 
indeed, but a foolish, storm-beset, love- 
sick lad trying to outwalk trouble. 

It was evening the next day when 
he entered Edinburgh, and, after ail, 
his pulses beat faster to the tune of 


one, 


old stirring events and ancient notable 
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names that rose to his mind. He found 
his way to the house over a shop in 
Leith Walk where he was to lodge 
with a sister of Sandy Morrison’s wife. 
The good woman received him heartily, 
and would have kept him talking of 
Boronach all night, but, weary as he 
was, the lad was restless tq be out 
again, to feel the pulse of the city beat, 
to breathe its breath, and rub shoul- 
ders with the new world to which he 
had come; and after his supper he went 
out into the lighted streets, and if he 
had seen strange things in his walk 
of the night before, he saw stranger 
things now. He went up to Princes 
Street, along the Bridges, through part 
of High Street, and came down the 
Mound again, not knowing these names 
or where he had been, but wandering 
at random, no longer indifferent, but 
awakened, enthralled, thrilled, repelled 
by turns. The magic beauty of the 
maze of lights—stars above and lights 
below—the hurry and movement, the 
fine buildings and streets and lighted 
gardens; and, in the Old Town, the 
glare and poverty and wreckage of 
humanity: he found his way back to his 
lodging, stirred to the heart. 

In after years Colin Stewart was iu- 
clined to look back upon the first 
months spent in the city as the most 
unprofitable of his life. Yet he worked 
hard—in the mornings at the Univer- 
sity, from four to ten at the Library, 
and afterwards till the small hours at 
his books. In the classics he found 
himself, thanks to Mr. Corbett, easily 
ahead of the other students of his year, 
while in some other subjects he had a 
good deal of leeway to make up. Un- 
sociable and reserved as he was to be- 
gin with, he was almost from the first 
a marked man in the University. With 
all this he was a prodigal in spirit, 
estranged for a time from the love of 
God and man, at war with most things 
that he saw about him. He explored 


the city till he knew almost every 
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street of it, almost every court in the 
Old Town, and what he saw made him 
socialistic and revolutionary. He 
blamed the rich for the miseries of the 
poor, and blamed the powers above 
and below because the children of the 
New Town had comfort and care and 
happiness, while the children of the Old 
went in rags, and were familiar with 
hunger and cold and the sight of sin. 
He went to the street in the West End 
where Barabel had been at school, and 
laughed bitterly to think that a poor 
shabby boy should have put himself 
on a level with one brought up there. 
He went to church, and was out of 
sympathy with the preachers. They 
seemed to his carping mood idle, care- 
less of the agony of the struggling 
masses of the unchurched. Once he 
went into a church up the Mound to 
hear a great preacher speak of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. The sermon moved 
him as nothing had done for a long 
time: it was wise and strenuous and 
impassioned, and made a profound im- 
pression on the huge congregation. 
When it was ended, and the people 
streamed out of the building, a curious 
thing happened. By a dramatic 
incidence, the first thing that met the 
eyes of the worshippers as they came 
out was the sight of a miserable-look- 


co- 


ing woman standing in the very middle 
of the broad space where the road lead- 
ing to the Castle joins the direct road 
up the Mound. There were two children 
clinging to her skirts, and she was cry- 
ing aloud for help in a wild, unseemly, 
half crazy fashion. Not one of the 
Stream of worshippers could escape see- 
ing her. Some put their hands instine- 
tively in their pockets, yet the wom- 
an’s extravagant utterances and half- 
demented appearance held them back 
from stepping out of the stream and 
going to her. ‘People were shy of mak- 
ing themselves conspicuous by being 
mixed up in a Colin had 


scene, no 


thought of the kind: it was one of the 
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things that marked his individuality, 
that he was altogether careless as to 
whether his actions were like those of 
his neighbors or not. He stood an in- 
stant looking at the people, as if to see 
what they would do; then he crossed 
the open space, a conspicuous enough 
figure in his unchurch-like homespun 
garb. 

“What is it?’ he said to the woman. 
“Is there any way in which I can help 
you?” 

Almost before she could answer there 
were people enough round them to offer 
When some one had led the 
Colin 


kindness. 
way others were glad to follow. 
stood aside and listened, and when he 
saw the poor creature in better 
hands than his he went his way. 

“They are like sheep going over a 
dyke these Colin the 
Pharisee to himself. 

Looking back in these days over the 
time since Mr. Corbett had offered him 
his education, Colin thought little of it, 
counting it his life 
wasted, yet the truth is that the har- 
vest of the patient 
never stood him in 
they did during the months he 
afterwards ashamed of. They led him 
out of a hundred temptations. They 
were the citadel of his soul,—such a cit- 


was 


people,” said 


as so much of 
disciplined years 
better stead than 


was 


adel as yields not to a first or a sec- 
ond attack, fierce though these may be. 

Colin friends 
first year at college. He thought and 
felt much and spoke little, baving no 
one to till 
one day he turned into a little jewe!- 
ler’s shop in the High Street to buy a 


made no during his 


whom he cared to speak, 


glass for the watch Dr. Bowden had 
left to him, and there, across the 
counter, was Antony. 

“Vell,” said the little Jew, “vat can 
I show you to-day, sir?’ 

“Antony!” said Colin, amazed and 


overjoyed. 
The little man regarded him keenly. 
“Colin!” he cried—“Colin, mein frient.” 
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and was across the counter in an in- 
stant, and gave the lad such a welcome 
as warmed his heart to him almost as 
much as on the night the kindly Jew 
had rescued him from his childish 
nightmares. “I haf remembered you 
often, mein frient,” cried Antony. “I 
haf said to myself, ‘I vill go back some 
day to Boronach.’ But I haf not gone. 
I haf now a vife and family. Eet ees 
deeferent. I vill show them to you, 
Colin.” 

He was the same cheery, merry little 
man he had been in the old days, when 
he used to peddle his wares round the 
north country. He had invested “de 
half million,” he told Colin, with a 
twinkle in his black eyes, in this little 
shop, and no doubt his rings and chains 
and brooches yielded as high a percent- 
age as they had done of yore. He 
took Colin into his small homely parlor, 
and was more than proud to introduce 
him to his wife and children; and 
many a day after that Colin turned 


(To be 


into the shop in the High Street, and 
sat an hour of the evening by the little 
Jew’s fireside. It was Antony who 
first heard the pent-up torrent of his 
horror and indignation over the slums 
of the city break forth into burning 
speech; and Antony had knowledge, 
too, and experience, and a poor idea 
of the poor, to set over against Colin's 
poor idea of the rich. Colin told him 
of the scene at the church door on the 
Mound. Antony shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Ket was de drink, very like,” said 
he. “Vell, eef Mees Mariamme had 
been there——” 

“Miss Mariamme,” said Colin. “Who 
is she?” 

“Mees Mariamme West———?” said 
the little Jew—and there came to Co- 
lin’s mind a remembrance of the name 
written on the packet Dr. Bowden had 
entrusted to him—‘“she is von angel 
from heaven.” 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 


continued.) 





ON TASTE IN POETRY AND THE FATE OF 
M. SULLY-PRUDHOMME. 


When Voltaire sat down to write a 
book on Epic Poetry, he dedicated his 
first chapter to “Differences of Taste 
in Nations.” A critic of to-day might 
well find it necessary, on the threshold 
of a general inquiry, to expatiate on 
“Differences of Taste in Generations.” 
Changes of standard in the arts are 
always taking place, but it is only with 
advancing years, perhaps, that we be- 
gin to be embarrassed by the recur- 
rence of them. In early youth we 
fight for the new forms of art, for the 
new wzesthetic shibboleths, and in that 
happy ardor of battle we have no time 
or inclination to regret the demigods 
whom we dispossess. But the years 


glide on, and, behold! one morning, we 
wake up to find our own predilections 
treated with contempt, and the objects 
of our own idolatry consigned to the 
waste-paper basket. Then the matter 
becomes serious, and we must either 
go on struggling for a cause inevitably 
lost, or we must give up the whole mat- 
ter in indifference. This week I read, 
over the signature of a very clever 
and very popular literary character of 
our day, the remark that Wordsworth’'s 
was a genteel mind of the third rank. 
I put down the newspaper in which 
this airy dictum was printed, and, for 
the first time, I was glad that Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold was no longer with us. 
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But, of course, the evolutions of taste 
must go on, whether they hurt the liv- 
ing and the dead, or no. 

Is there, then, no such thing as a 
permanent element of poetic beauty? 
The curious fact is that leading critics 
in each successive generation are 
united in believing that there is, and 
that the reigning favorite conforms to 
it. The life of a reputation is like the 
life of a plant, and seems, in these 
days, to be like the life of an annual. 
We watch the seed, Wordsworth, 
planted about 1795, shoot obscurely 
from the ground, and gradually clothe 
itself with leaves till about 1840; then 
it bursts into blossom of rapturous 
praise, and about 1870 is hung with 
clusters of the fruit of “permanent” 
appreciation. In 1907, little more than 
a century from its first evolution in 
obscurity, it recedes again in the rag- 
gedness of obloquy, and cumbers the 
earth, as poor old “genteel” Words- 
worth, whom nobody reads. But why 
were “the best judges” scornful in 1807 
and again in 1907 of what gave the 
noblest and the most inspiriting pleas- 
ure to “the best judges” in 1857? The 
execution of the verse has not altered, 
the conditions of imagination seem the 
same, why then*is the estimate al- 
ways changing? Is every form of 
poetic taste, in all trained enjoyment 
of poetry, merely a graduated illusion 
which goes up and down like a wave 
of the sea and carries “the best judges” 
with it? If not, who is right, and who 
is wrong, and what is the use of dog- 
matizing? Let us unite to quit all 
vain ambition, and prefer the jangle 
of the music-halls, with its direct “as- 
thetic thrill.” 

So far as I know, the only philoso- 
pher who has dared to face this prob- 
lem is Mr. Balfour, in the brilliant sec- 
ond chapter of his “Foundations of Be- 
lief.” He has there asked, “Is there 


any fixed and permanent element in 
beauty?” 


The result of his enquiry is 


disconcerting; after much discussion 
he decides that there is not. Mr. Bal- 
four deals, in particular, with only two 
forms of art, Music and Dress, but he 
tacitly includes the others with thei. 
It is certain that the result of his in- 
vestigations is the singularly stultify- 
ing one that we are not permitted to 
expect “permanent relations” in or be- 
hind the feeling of poetic beauty, 
which may be indifferently awakened 
by Blake to-day and by Hayley to-mor- 
row. If the critic says that the verse 
of Blake is beautiful and that of Hay- 
ley is not, he merely “expounds case- 
made law.” The result seems to be 
that no canons of taste exist; that 
what are called “laws” of style are 
enacted only for those who make them, 
and for those whom the makers can 
bully into accepting their legislation, a 
new generation of law-breakers being 
perfectly free to repeal the code. 
Southey yesterday and Keats to-day; 
why not Southey again to-morrow, or 
perhaps Tupper? Such is the cynical 
cul-de-sac into which the of a 
philosopher drives us. 

We have had this autumn an exam- 
ple of voltc-face in taste which I confess 
has left me gasping. I imagine that if 
Mr. Balfour has been able to spare a 
moment from the consideration of fis- 
-al reform, he must have spent it in 
triumphing over the fate of M. Sully- 
Prudhomme. In the month of Sep- 
tember last this poet closed, after a 
protracted agony, “that long disease, 
his life.” He had compelled respect 
by his courage in the face of hopeless 
pain, and, one 
gratitude by the abundance of his ben- 


logic 


might suppose, some 


efactions. His career was more thau 
blameless, it was singularly exem- 
plary. Half-blind, half-paralyzed, for 


a long time very poor, pious without 
fanaticism, patient, laborious, devoted 
to his friends, he seems to have been 
of those extraordinary beings 
whose fortitude in the face of affliction 


one 
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knows no abatement. It would be 
ridiculous to quote any of these vir- 
tues as a reason for admiring the 
poetry of Sully-Prudhomme. I men- 
tion them merely to show that there 
was nothing in his personal tempera- 
ment to arouse hatred or in his per- 
sonal conditions to excuse envy. 
Nothing to account for the, doubtless, 
entirely sincere detestation which his 
poetry seems to awaken in all “the 
best minds” of 1907. 

As every one knows, from about 
1870 to 1890, Sully-Prudhomme was, 
without a rival, the favorite living poet 
of the French. Victor Hugo was there, 
of course, until 1885—and posthu- 
mously until much later—but he was a 
god, and the object of idolatry. All 
who loved human poetry, the poetry 
of sweetness and light, took Sully- 
Prudhomme to their heart of hearts. 
The Stances et Poemes of 1865 had per- 
haps the warmest welcome that ever 
the work of a new poet had in France. 
Théophile Gautier instantly pounced 
upon Le Vase Brisé (since too-famous) 
and introduced it to a thousand school- 
girls. Sainte-Beuve, though grown 
old and languid, waked up to cele- 
brate the psychology and the music 
of this new poetry, so delicate, fresh 
and transparent. An unknown beauty 
of extreme refinement seemed to have 
been created in it, a beauty made up 
of lucidity, pathos and sobriety. Read- 
ers who are now approaching sixty 
will not forget with what emotion they 
listened, for instance, to that dialogue 
between the long-dead father and the 
newly-buried son, which closes:— 


“J’ ai laiss6 ma sceur et ma mére, 
Et les beaux livres que j’ ai lus; 
Vous n’avez pas de bru, mon pére, 
On m’a blessé, je n’aime plus.” 


“De tes aleux compte le nombre, 
Va baiser leurs fronts inconnus, 
Et vieux faire ton lit dans l’ombre 
A cété des derniers venus. 


Ne pleure pas, dors dans l’argile 
En espérant le grand reveil.” 

“O pére, qu’il est difficile 

De ne plus penser au soleil!” 


This body of verse, to which was 
presently added fresh collections—Les 
Eprevues (1886), Les Vaines Tendresses 
(1875), Le Prisme (1886),—was_ wel- 
comed by the elder Sanhedrim, and 
still more vociferously and unani- 
mously by the younger priesthood of 
criticism. It pleased the superfine 
amateurs of poetry, it was accepted 
with enthusiasm by the thousands who 
enjoy without analyzing their enjoy- 
ment. In 1880, to have questioned 
that Sully-Prudhomme was a very no- 
ble poet would have been like chal- 
lenging Tennyson in 1870 or Cowley in 
1660. M. Jules Lemaitre claimed that 
he was the greatest artist in symbols 
that France had ever produced. Bru- 
netieré, so seldom moved by modern 
literature, celebrated with ardor the au- 
thor of Les Vaines Tendresses as having 
succeeded better than any other writer 
who had ever lived in translating into 
perfect language the dawn and the 
twilight of emotion. That Gaston 
Paris and M. Anatole France com- 
peted in lofty praise of the lyrics of 
Sully-Prudhomme is perhaps less re- 
markable than that Paul Verlaine, 
whom all the younger schools still 
look upon as their apostle and guide, 
declared, in reviewing Les Ecuries 
@dAugias, that the force of style of 
Sully-Prudhomme was excelled only 
by the beauty of his detail. It is 
needless to multiply examples of the 
unanimous praise given by the divers 
schools of criticism to Sully-Prud- 
homme up to about 1890. His was, 
perhaps, the least contested literary 
glory of France. 

His death startlingly reminds us that 
this state of things has been entirely 
reversed. It is true that the peculiar 
talent of Sully-Prudhomme, being al- 
most exclusively lyrical, scarcely sur- 
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vived his youth and that he cumbered 
his moon of sands with two huge and 
clumsy wrecks, La Justice (1878) and Le 
Bonheur (1888), round which the feet 
of the fairies could hardly be expected 
to trip. One must be an academician 
and hopelessly famous before one 
dares to inflict two elephantine didac- 
tic epics on one’s admirers. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the poet undertook to 
teach the art of verse in his Réflerions 
(1892), and his Testament Poétique (1901), 
brochures which greatly irritated the 
young. It is probably wise for aca- 
demicians, whether poets or the re- 
verse, to sit beside their nectar, and 
not to hurl bolts down into the valley. 
But, behind these errors of judgment, 
there they remain—those early vol- 
umes, which seemed to us all so full 
of exquisite little masterpieces. Why 
is it that nobody, except a few elderly 
persons, any longer delights in them? 
The notices which Sully-Prudhomme’s 
death awakened in the Paris press 
were either stamped with the mark of 
old contemporary affection, or else, 
when they were not abusive, were as 
frigid as the tomb itself. “Ses ten- 
dresses sucrées, sirupeuses, sont vaines 
en effet,” said a critic of importance! 
Indeed, it would appear so; and where 
are the laurels of yester-year? 

To those who were young when 
Sully-Prudhomme entered into his im- 
mortality it seems impossible to realize 
that the glory has already departed. 
Gaston Paris celebrated “the penetrat- 
ing sincerity and the exquisite expres- 
sion of feeling’ which distinguished 
Sully-Prudhomme above all other 
poets. He was the bard of the inner 
life, sincere and dignified, full of melan- 
choly reverie. A great critic compared 
La Voie Lactée and Les Stalactites with 
the far-off sound of bells heard down 
some lovely valley in a golden after- 
noon. Yet the images and the lan- 
guage were precise; Sully-Prudhomme 
was a mathematician and if he was re- 





proached with anything like a fault, it 
was that his style was slightly geo- 
metrical. It would be otiose to col- 
lect any more tributes to his genius, 
as it appeared to all Frenchmen, cul- 
tivated or semi-cultivated, about the 
year 1880. With an analysis of Sully- 
Prudhomme’s poetry we are not here 
concerned, but with the question of 
why it is that such an authority as M. 
Rémy de Gourmont can, in 1907, with- 
out awakening any protest among per- 
sons under fifty say that it was a “sort 
of social crime” to impose such balder- 
dash as the verse of Sully-Prudhomme 
on the public. 

It is not needful to quote other liv- 
ing critics, who may think such pro- 
longation of their severities ungrace- 


ful. But a single contrast will suf- 
fice. When, in 1881, Sully-Prud- 
homme was elected to the French 


Academy, expert opinion throughout 
the press was unanimous in admitting 
that this was an honor deservedly 
given to the best lyric poet of the age. 
In 1906, when a literary journal sent 
out this question, “Who is the poet you 
love best?” and was answered by more 
than two hundred writers of verse, the 
diversity of opinion was indeed exces- 
sive; such poets as Sainte-Beuve, as 
Brizeux, as Rodenbach, received votes, 
all the great masters received many, 
But Sully-Prudhomme, alone, received 
not one vote. A new generation has 
arisen, and of with 
cruel wit, has transferred to the repu- 
tation of the author his own most fa- 
mous line:—‘N’y touchez pas, il 


one its leaders, 


est 
brisé.” 

It is necessary to recollect that we 
are not dealing with the phenomenon 
of the inability of very astute literary 
people to recognze at once a startling 


new sort of beauty. When Robert 


Browning lent the best poems of Keats 
to Mrs. Carlyle, she read them and re- 
turned them with the remark that 
most 


al- 


any young gentleman with a 
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sweet tooth might be expected to write 
such things.” Mrs. Carlyle was a 
very clever woman, but she was not 
quite “educated up to” Keats. The 
history of letters is full of these gro- 
tesque limitations of taste, in the pres- 
ence of great art which has not yet 
been “classed.” But we are here con- 
sidering the much stranger and indeed 
extremely disconcerting case of a 
product which has been accepted, with 
acclamation, by the judges of one gen- 
eration, and is contemptuously hooted 
out of court by the next. It is not, on 
this occasion, Sully-Prudhomme whom 
we are considering, but his critics. If 
Théophile Gautier was right in 1867, 
M. Rémy de Gourmont must be wrong 
in 1907; yet they both were honorable 
men in the world of criticism. Nor is 
it merely the dictum of a single man, 
which, however ingenious, may be par- 
adoxical. It is worse than that; it is 
the fact that one whole generation 
seems to have agreed with Gautier, and 
that another whole generation is of the 
same mind as M. Rémy de Gourmont. 

Then it is that Mr. Balfour, like Ga- 
juppi with his “cold music,” comes in 
and tells us that this is precisely what 
we have to expect. All beauty consists 
in the possession of certain relations, 
which being withdrawn, beauty disap- 
pears from the object that seemed to 
possess it. There is no permanent 
element in poetic excellence. We are 
not to demand any settled opinion 
about poetry. So Mr. Balfour seems to 
creak it, and we want the heart to scold. 
But is it quite so certain that there is 
no fixed norm of beauty imaginable? 
Is it the fact that poetic pleasure can- 
not “be supposed to last any longer 
than the transient reaction between it” 
and the temporary prejudice of our 
senses? If this be true, then are 


critics of all men most miserable. 

Yet, deeply dejected as it leaves me 
to know that very clever people de- 
spise the “genteel third-rate mind” of 


The Contemporary Review. 


Wordsworth, I am not quite certain 
that I yield to Mr. Balfour's brilliant 
and paralyzing logic. That eminent 
philosopher seems to say “you find the 
poets, whom you revered in your youth, 
treated with contempt in your old age. 
Well! It is very sad, and perhaps it 
would annoy me too, if I were not a 
philosopher. But it only shows how 
right I was to tell you not to expect 
permanent relations behind the feeling 
of beauty, since all is illusion, and 
there is no such thing as a principle of 
taste, but only a variation of fashion.” 

Is it, however, quite so certain after 
all, that there is no standard? It must 
be admitted that there seems to be no 
fixed rule of taste, not even a uniform- 
ity of practice or general tendency to 
agreement in particular cases. But 
the whole study of the fine arts would 
lead to despair if we allowed ourselves 
to accept this admission as implying 
that no conceivable principle of taste 
exists. We may not be able to produce 
it, like a yard-measure, and submit 
works of imagination to it, once and 
for all, in the eyes of a consternated 
public. But when we observe, as we 
must allow, that art is no better at 
one age than at another, but only dif- 
ferent; that it is subject to modifica- 
tion, but certainly not to development; 
may we not safely accept this station- 
ary quality as a proof that there does 
exist, out of sight, unattained and un- 
attainable, a positive norm of poetic 
beauty? We cannot define it, but in 
each generation all excellence might 
be the result of a relation to it. It 
is the moon, heavily wrapt up in 
clouds, and impossible exactly to lo- 
cate, yet revealed by the light it throws 
on distant portions of the sky. At all 
events, it appears to me that this is 
the only theory by which we can jus- 
tify a continued interest in poetry 
when it is attacked, now on one side, 
now on another, by the vicissitudes of 
fashion. 

Edmund Gosse. 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF CASABLANCA. 


The appearance of Casablanca, as 
seen from a distance, is very deceptive. 
From many points of view it seems a 
large fortified Eastern city: in reality 
it is not large; except the walls there 
is nothing that can be called a fortifi- 
cation, and it has no geographical, and 
very little architectural, right to be 
called Eastern. 

The town stands almost on a level 
with the sea, on a littie promontory, a 
position which enables it to face 
almost north, as though anxious to at- 
tract the attention of ships which 
might otherwise pass it by unnoticed. 
Despite this peculiarity, very many 
vessels, especially in the season of sea 
mists, overshoot the low-lying town, 
and have to work their way back up 
the featureless coast. 

Thanks to a reef, invisible at most 
tides, the apparently open roadstead 
in front of the town is fairly sheltered 
from many winds. It was the attempt 
to improve the shipping facilities, and 
build breakwaters to make the work 
of lighters possible in any but very 
bad weather, which led to the late 
troubles. The town is completely sur- 
rounded by walls, which, on the sea 
side, almost follow the line of high 
water. From the sea front, where the 
European quarter is, the ground slopes 
gently towards the back part of the 
town, which is occupied by the Jewish 
and Moorish quarters, and which are 
therefore not completely hidden from 
view from the sea. This fact was of 
considerable use to the French 
ships, and made it easier than it would 
otherwise have been to spare the Euro- 
pean quarter, and to pour their shells 
on the upper part of the town. 

Outside the walls, a broad green belt 
of gardens, dotted with the country 
houses of English merchants, divides 


war- 


the town from the treeless rolling coun- 
try of Shawya, which at the end of 
summer stretches, bare and brown, to 
the horizon, save for the little white 
spots which here and there mark the 
tombs of holy men, and the 
washed walls of a few farm 
sures, 

Before the bombardment Casablanca 
contained than 20,000 
about 2000 Jews, and a large European 
colony. The English, 
numerous as the Spaniards, were far 
more influential. English 
had made’ the business life of the town, 
and still retained a pre-eminent posi- 
tion in it. 

From the time of the Carthaginians, 
the town which is now called Casa- 
blanea has been a trading station of 
some importance; but not till 
twenty or thirty years ago, when Eng- 
lish merchants began to establish 
themselves in it, that it commenced to 
take the position due to it as the 
natural outlet for a fertile country 
reaching from the the Atlas 
mountains, 

The life of the town is centered in 
the “stores,” by which is meant the 
offices and warehouses Euro- 
pean—for the most part English—mer- 
chants carry on the bulk of the export 
and import trade. 
not look like a place in which to live 
a strenuous business life, yet the quali- 
fications necessary for a 
merchant are more numerous, and the 
amount of work required from him is 
greater, than 


white- 
enclo- 


more Moors, 


though not so 


merchants 


it was 


sea to 


where 


Casablanca does 


successful 


business in most Eure 
pean towns demands. 
To successful in 


merchant, besides possessing business 


be Casablanca a 
capacity, must be a diplomatist, a lin- 
and a master of Moorish 
and laws. He must be able to 


cuist, cus- 


toms 
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make himself respected by the rough 
lawless tribesmen, and be always 
ready to face the financial and other 
risks of a country which rarely enjoys 
a year free from drought or locusts or 
rebellion, and in which misgovernment 
is the only condition which can be con- 
sidered permanent. 

At the first glance one of the big 
grain “stores” on a busy day gives the 
impression of a simple primitive style 
of business. 

Singly, or in groups, camels, each 
with four or five hundred-weight of 
grain in the palmetto sacks which they 
carry, swing slowly into the open 
yards, and, at a word from the driver 
and a tap from his stick at,the back 
of the foreleg, drop on to their knees 
with a smash which ought to break 
every bone in the knee joint, and 
grumble furiously till the loads are 
rolled from their backs. Before break- 
fast several hundred camels may have 
reached one store, and half a dozen 
loud-voiced measurers, scooping at the 
grain as hard as they can, seem to 
make little impression on the little hills 
of variously colored grain, through 
which camels and men have to thread 
their way. 

This buying of grain 
such profusion into the “stores” seems 
a simple enough business, but to secure 
this supply requires considerable organ- 


brought in 


ization. 

Zach merchant is at the head of a 
large number, perhaps fifty or more, of 
“protected” Moors. These men are 
officially recognized as his agents, and 
are to some extent secure from the 
oppression of the Moorish Government. 
Many of them live in places fifty or a 
hundred miles distant from the coast, 
and are often the most influential men 
in the tribes to which they belong. 
Trading, sometimes with their own 
money, sometimes with money or 
goods supplied by the merchant who 


“protects” them, they act as_ the 
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channels through which produce, often 









from remote places in the Atlas, 
is conveyed to the “store” for which 
they work, and in return they look to 
the merchant who employs them for 
help in all their troubles, legal, polit- 
ical, and financial. 

Only a man of considerable personal 
influence and knowledge of the coun- 
try can obtain the best men for his 
agents, and these will only do good 
work so long as the prestige of their 
employer, and his power to render 
them efficient help in their troubles, 
remain undiminished. 

English merchants in Morocco have 
aways shown themselves capable of 
obtaining and keeping the respect of 
the natives, and through the lean years 
which Moroceo has lately suffered 
from, and the unrest which the politi- 
cal movements of France have caused, 
have succeeded in preserving their 
hold on their native agents, hoping 
against hope that a good season would 
come and they would reap their long- 
deferred reward. 

Throughout the early months of this 
summer their hopes seemed likely to 
be fulfilled. The barley crop was a 
very heavy one, and the rich province 
of Shawya, which, under a weak sul- 
taxes and oppression, 
become unusually prosperous, 
poured into Casablanca a wealth of 
grain which even the  capacious 
“stores” could hardly contain. 

On Tuesday morning, July 30, work 
both in the town and in the large 
“stores” outside the walls, was going 
on with all the noise and bustle of a 
good grain year. 

For some little time the Moors had 
been showing signs of excitement. 
The presence of a French official in the 
custom house, the newly commenced 
harbor works, and especially the line 
of railway which had been made to 
bring stone for the new breakwaters 
from a neighboring quarry, had roused 
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much anti-foreign, or, strictly 
speaking, anti-French The 
tribes, their secret treasure holes full 
of the money which the first part of 
their crops had produced, and two 
months of idleness in front of them 
before the rains would make ploughing 
possible, talked openly of resenting the 
innovations of the infidels, and, under 
the walls, close to the businesslike 
bustle of the fanatics from 
time to time preached the “jehad.” 

Precautions of a kind had been 
taken. Five hundred of the Sultan’s 
troops, unusually well equipped, had 
been sent down from Tangier, and even 
though numbers of them, unpaid and 
uncared for, had deserted and were 
working on their own account in Euro- 
pean “stores,” even the semblance of 
a Government force, in a country 
where the semblance of a thing is 
nearly as useful as the reality, had 
done something to preserve law and 
order. 

In the course of the morning a re- 
port went through the town that a 
mounted crier had ridden through the 
streets calling on all Mohammedans to 
leave the town to the Christians, and 
threatening with death all who brought 
produce into it. The report was well 
founded, but Europeans were far too 
busy to bother about it; they had lived 
too long on the outside of a volcano 
to be frightened at mere rumblings. 

Business went on just as usual both 
inside and outside the town, and no 
bargain was less keenly contested, nor 
was any pile of grain less carefully 
measured, because the long-threatened 
“jehad” might seem to be coming a lit- 
tle closer. 

Soon after midday another report 
spread through the town. “They are 
killing the Christians on the iron road.” 

It was true; the Moors had at last 
struck at what seemed to them to be 
the first step towards foreign domina- 
tion—the little line of railway leading 
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to the stone quarries—and were killing 
the workmen engaged on it. 

The Europeans in the town did not 
at once believe the news. Some went 
to the roofs of houses overlooking the 
beach on the eastern side of the town, 
and at once saw enough to confirm the 
truth of the report. The murderers 
had not yet finished their work; one 
poor wretch who had rushed into the 
sea to escape the mob was seen pur- 
sued by a mounted man, and turned 
back to the beach to be there beaten 
and hacked to death. When there were 
no more Christians alive the crowd 
rushed at the body of one who had 
been killed on the rocks of a little 
creek within a hundred yards of the 
town walls, and spent their rage bat- 
tering it with sticks and stones. 

This outbreak was remarkable in 
many ways, but especially for the be- 
havior of the mob, which at the same 
time that it was displaying the wildest 
hatred and the most vile cruelty to- 
wards the French, showed an almost 
judicial anxiety to avoid ill-treating 
the workmen of other nations. 

Others beside Frenchmen were 
killed; out of nine workmen killed only 
three were French, but it seems clear 
that the others were killed under the 
impression that they were French. 

One of the foremen at the quarries 
owed his life to being able to explain 
that he was not French. He was 
born of Spanish parents in Algeria and 
spoke French, Spanish and Arabic 
with equal fluency. 

After seeing three of his companions 
killed he made his escape for the mo- 
ment by the help of a “jellabeea” (a 
Moorish cloak) handed to him by one 
of his own workmen. He was soon 
overtaken by mounted Arabs, who 
asked him if he was a Moor. He ad- 
mitted that he was not, but at last 
persuaded them that he was a Span- 
iard and not a Frenchman. His life 


was spared, and he was able after a 
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time to make his way back to the 
town. 

When the news of the murders had 
been confirmed the principal Euro- 
peans forced the governor of the town 
to send out soldiers to bring in the 
bodies, and these men did their work 
as though they regretted that they had 
had no share in the crimes of their 
co-religionists. The naked mangled 
bodies, pulled by the feet, the heads 
dragging through sand and over rock, 
were brought into an enclosure be- 
tween the sea wall and the wall of the 
town, and there left for Europeans to 
take charge of. 

There is no doubt that, till the Moors 
had had time to reflect on the conse- 
quences which might follow, the horri- 
ble outrages met with popular ap- 
proval. Men who had long worked for 
Europeans, and had seemed to have 
forgotten the dividing line between in- 
fidel and believer, could not hide all 
sign of triumph, nor prevent an occa- 
sional half-questioning, half-jeering, 
glance at their employers, to see how 
the infidels would take the murder of 
their brethren. 

Women, too, shared the feeling, and, 
from the crowds which as time went 
on gathered on the beach to gloat over 
the scene of the murders, there rose 
from time to time the shrill national 
cry of triumph of the Moorish women, 
the “tzgheet,” a sound only heard on 
great and auspicious occasions. Poor 
creatures, it was the last occasion that 
many of them would ever have to use 
such a cry. A few days later, in the 
sack of Casablanca, they were suffer- 
ing at the hands of their country breth- 
ren a worse fate than that which had 
befallen the Christian workmen. 

After the last of the Europeans 
working in the quarries or on the rail- 
way line had been killed or had es- 
caped, there was complete quiet. The 
governor of the town, who had at least 
known of the possibility of an out- 





break, had done nothing to prevent it, 
and the European authorities in the 
town insisted that Muley el Amin, who 
had been in Shawya for a long time at 
the head of a small “mehalla,” keeping 
up some show of government author- 
ity, should be summoned to the town, 
and become acting-governor. His ar- 
rival at the head of about four hun- 
dred men was no doubt useful in keep- 
ing order in the town, but it is very 
doubtful if there was ever any likeli- 
hood of the townsfolk turning against 
Europeans as a whole. 

Had the mob which committed the 
murders chosen to carry on their work 
further, they could have entered the 
English country houses, which were 
only a few minutes’ walk from the 
beach, and killed every family inhab- 
iting them before any help could have 
been sent from the town. Later on in 
the same day a few soldiers were sent 
to each of these isolated houses, but no 
attempt was made on any one of them, 
and in one an Englishman remained 
till the day on which the bombardment 
commenced. 

Morocco cannot be judged by the 
standard of other countries. When the 
news of the outrages reached Europe 
it was taken for granted that a general 
massacre of Europeans in Morocco was 
imminent. There was apparently 
every reason for such a fear, but it is 
not likely that any large body of Moors 
would have taken part in, or would 
even have wished for, any such thing. 
There was a very strong feeling against 
the French, who were believed to be 
planning an invasion of the country, 
and a few fanatics had succeeded in 
using this feeling to bring about a se- 
ries of deliberate murders; but the feel- 
ing was in a sense more political than 
religious, and did not extend to am 
indiscriminate hatred of all foreigners. 

However ill-defined was the plan in 
which the attack on the European 
workmen seemed the first step, alk 
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Moors alike appeared to be agreed as 
to the object which it was intended to 
secure. The lawless, insolent tribes- 
men, who came into Casablanca 
mounted and armed, the smooth- 
spoken fanatical town traders, the men 
working in European stores simply 
clad in sacks bearing the initials of 
their employers, all protested that no 
harm was meant to foreigners as a 
whole. The French must go, but 
English, Spanish, and Germans were 
to be left unmolested, to live and 
carry on their business as freely as 
before. 

During the days which intervened 
between the first outbreak and the 
bombardment, business inside the town 
was almost paralyzed, and a general 
exodus of Jews began; but to some of 
the “stores” outside the town grain 
was brought in in very great quanti- 
ties, as though the Arabs, conscious 
that something serious must follow 
their outrageous act, intended to make 
as much money as possible while the 
town still remained open for trade. 

The Jews and some Europeans were 
panic-stricken, but among the chief Eu- 
ropeans the principal fear was that the 
situation might be wrongly treated by 
Europe. They felt that, popular as 
the murderous protest against French 
influence might be. among some of the 
Moors, there was little likelihood that 
the mass of the people would wish to 
follow it up, and were extremely anx- 
ious lest an ill-managed attempt to 
punish the crimes might fan the flicker 
of fanaticism into a blaze, and lead to 
the wholesale destruction of innocent 
people, both Europeans and Moors. 
This fear was shared by most of the 
Europeans in Casablanca, and the Eng- 
lish colony was not alone in hoping 
that an English warship would be sent, 
and would be able, while taking all 
necessary steps to secure that all those 
who had countenanced the wmur- 
ders should be adequately punished, to 
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avoid the mistake of taking a disgrace- 
ful but local riot for an incipient holy 
war. There was a very general feel- 
ing of disappointment when, on Thurs- 
day, August 1, the French cruiser, the 
“Galilée,” steamed into the bay. 

Since Tuesday the town had been 
quiet, and Muley el Amin, with his 
four hundred soldiers, appeared anx- 
ious to do his duty, and prevent the 
possibility of the outrages being re- 
peated. At the sight of a warship the 
townspeople were very frightened, and 
certainly had no wish to do anything 
that might lead to the bombardment of 
the town. 

The captain of the “Galilée” wished 
to bombard the town at once—a plan 
by which the lives of all the Europeans 
in Casablanca would have been very 
seriously endangered. The WBnglish 
and German consuls protested by every 
means in their power against this 
hasty decision, and at last it was de- 
cided that the bombardment should be 
postponed on condition that the acting- 
governor, Muley el Amin, carried out 
certain stipulations. The chief of these 
were that the country Moors should be 
expelled from the town, a clear road 
should be kept between the French 
consulate and the waterport, and no 
obstacle should be placed in the way 
of any European who wished to em- 
bark. 

The town, like all others on the Moor- 
ish coast, had the greatest respect for 
the power of a “frigate of war,” and 
Muley el Amin carried out to the best, 
apparently, of his power what was re- 
quired of him. 

Friday and Saturday passed, and 
Sunday was nearly over before the re- 
port spread that the sailors were to be 
landed on Monday morning. In the 
course of the night forma] notice was 
sent that “une force importante” was 
to be sent ashore, and, soon after sun- 
two boats, carrying a landing 
party of sixty sailors—the strong force 
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mentioned in the notice—left the 
“Galilée.”’ 

That morning an Englishman, living 
near the waterport, was on the terrace 
of his house anxiously watching the 
“Galilée.” It was a perfect morning, 
and the town looked very peaceful. 
There was no business to rouse men 
early, and if the news of the landing 
had spread, it had caused no apparent 
excitement. In the street below some 
soldiers of Muley el Amin, who had 
been acting, partly as a guard, partly 
as useful men-of-all-work in the neigh- 
boring store, were still sleeping on the 
grass mats, which are all that a Moor 
requires to turn rough cobble stones 
into a comfortable bed. They did not 
dream that the boats now approaching 
the store were about to cause an ex- 
plesion that would destroy half Casa- 
blanca as effectually as if the town 
were already mined and the bows of 
the boats as they touched the shore 
would complete the circuit and fire the 
mines. 

As the boats reached the shore some 
Moors came forward, and, as some of 
the sailors slipped on the smooth wet 
stones of the landing-place, wished to 
help them, as though the sailors were 
some of Casablanca’s rare sightseers, 
welcome and profitable guests. 

As soon as the men were all ashore 
they were formed up by the officer 
commanding them, and led up the 
steep causeway which leads to the 
watergate. As they were approaching 
it, the Englishman, who was._§ still 
watching them, saw to his astonish- 
ment a soldier, who had for some time 
been a guard at the Custom House, 
a quiet steady sort of man, raise his 
rifle and aim at the point which the 
sailors had just reached. He seemed 
in no hurry, aimed steadily and fired. 
The shot took effect on the officer lead- 
ing the party, slightly wounding him. 
It will probably never be known how 


this shot, so fatal in its consequences, 











came to be fired. There was no sign 
of any organized opposition to the 
French landing, but, the shot once 
fired, vigorous action on the part of the 
French was inevitable. 

The little body of sailors marched 
quickly along the road to the French 
consulate sweeping the way clear with 
rifle fire. The first Moor killed 
dropped where a few minutes before 
the soldiers had been lying peacefully 
on their mats, and there the body re- 
mained for some days. Only a few 
straggling shots were fired at the 
French, and, after the first few yards, 
the road in front of them was clear 
save for a few Moors taken by surprise 
and fleeing for shelter from the bullets. 
One of the chief English merchants 
happened to be standing in front of 
his house as the sailors, firing hard 
as they went, came round the corner 
of the street in which he was. He most 
narrowly escaped into his house, tak- 
ing in with him two or three Moors 
who had been standing beside him. 
Other natives, who were in the middle 
of the street, were not so fortunate; 
they were shot down, and their bodies 
were left close to the house till the 
arrival of the main French squadron 
and the complete occupation of the 
town, 

Before the sailors reached the 
French consulate, the guns of the 
“Galilée” had commenced the bom- 
baurdment, and the two days’ terror 
had begun. 

The Europeans now found them- 
selves in the position in which they 
had feared they would find themselves 
from the moment that the suggestion 
of a bombardment or a landing with in- 
sufficient forces had first been made. 
The town had remained perfectly quiet 
after the murders, and there was little 
probability that the Moors, who, with 
no foreign force to fear, had left Chris- 
tians unmolested, would, now that the 
town lay at the power of the cruiser's 
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guns, suddenly change their behavior. 
There seemed little risk in putting off 
all naval or military action till the ar- 
rival of adequate forces had made ac- 
tion possible on a scale which would 
have made any attempt at opposition 
on the part of the Moors absolutely fu- 
tile. The landing of a handful of sail- 
ors, whatever assurances may have 
been given by the governor that the 
landing would be unopposed, was a 
most risky experiment; it was a force 
calculated to excite opposition and not 
to overawe it. 

As soon as the firing began, the low- 
est of the town Moors took advantage 
of the confusion and began plundering; 
the soldiers, with the choice before 
them of the chance of being shot either 
while trying to keep their brethren in 
order, or while taking part in the plun- 
der, chose the latter, and, the gates 
being thrown open, the tribesmen, who 
had long dreamt and spoken of “el 
makla” (the food) awaiting them in 
Casablanca, began to flock into the 
town, not, primarily, to kill the Chris- 
tians, but to share in the plunder. 

For a time the Europeans, who had, 
for the most part, taken refuge in the 
English, French, and Spanish consu- 
lates, were left unmolested. These 
positions commanded to some extent 
the approaches to the European quar- 
ter, and the Moors were at first too 
busily occupied in looting the defence- 
less Moorish and Jewish quarters to at- 
tempt to penetrate to a part of the 
town where opposition might be ex- 
pected. 

At 10 A.M. the French cruiser, the 
“Du Chayla,” and the Spanish cruiser 
the “Don Alvaro de Barzan,” reached 
the roadstead, and at once proceeded 
to land as many men as they could 
spare, bringing up the total force on 
shore to about 200 men. This force, 
with the help of some civilians, had to 
hold the European quarter till the 
main squadron should arrive against 


possible attacks from the tribesmen, 
who, a few days later, were able, in 
the open country, to fully occupy the 
attention of 3,000 to 4,000 French sol- 
diers. The Spanish consulate was 
now strongly garrisoned, and some 
French sailors were sent to assist in 
holding the English consulate, which, 
from its position, would be the first 
place attacked—when the Moors had 
exhausted the possibilities of pillage 
and murder in the Moorish and Jewish 
quarters, and when the fanatical sec- 
tion among them could rouse their 
brethren to an organized attack on the 
European quarter. 

Before the bombardment there was 
a strong though suppressed auti- 
French feeling both in the town and 
the country; after it had commenced, 
all anti-foreign prejudices, all distine- 
tion between infidels and believers 
were for the moment lost sight of, and 
the Moors were divided into two 
classes, the plunderers and the plun- 
dered. 

The fury with which the tribesmen 
fell on the Jewish quarter and the 
quarter of their own co-religionists 
could not have been exceeded even if 
they had been inspired with the most 
bitter fanatical hatred. Murder and 
outrage accompanied every step of the 
looting, and Moors and Jews alike flee- 
ing from their houses as the tribesmen 
forced their way in, and finding the 
French shells dropping on them as 
they tried to escape to the open coun- 
try, must have thought that the Chris- 
tians and the tribesmen had united to 
destroy the unfortunate townsmen of 
Casablanca. 

Jews and Moors, men, women, and 
children, were dragged off into the 
country to be used and often sold as 
slaves by their captors; as much a part 
of the loot as the horses, mules, and 
donkeys which were driven off laden 
with the property of their late masters. 

There is little doubt that the sack 
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of the Moorish and Jewish quarters 
saved the Europeans. The Consul- 
ates, which were the refuges for 
most of the Europeans, were mere 
dwelling-houses, which, with the ex- 
ception of the French consulate, sur- 
rounded on all sides by houses to 
which the tribes could have gained 
entrance, were always at the mercy 
of a determined and numerous enemy. 

Some private houses, close to the 
consulates and sheltered by their fire. 
were also held, and in one of them, on 
the first night of the bombardment, a 
most unfortunate accident took place. 

The house belonged to the English 
merchant who had so narrowly escaped 
from the fire of the French sailors 
when they were making their way to 
the French consulate, which was not 
fifty yards distant. 

Fifteen sailors were sent to garrison 
the house, and thirteen of these were 
placed on a flat part of the roof which 
overlooked an open space between the 
walls of the town and a new sea wall, 
into which the Arabs might have made 
their way from the open country with- 
out passing through any part of the 
town. This roof did not, when seen 
from a distance, seem to belong to the 
house of which it really formed part. 

In the course of the night, which was 
very dark, some of the sailors on the 
terrace thought they saw Arabs in the 
enclosure beneath them, and opened 
fire. A hot fire was at once returned, 
and in the excitement of the moment 
no one noticed that the fire did not 
seem to come from the point where the 
Arabs were supposed to be affacking. 
In a few minutes four out of the thir- 
teen men had been hit and were car- 
ried into a room which opened on to 
the roof, where one almost immedi- 
ately died. A few minutes more at 
that rate would have left none of the 
little force untouched. An English- 
man, a friend of the owner of the 
house, was on the roof at the time. 





and was slightly wounded. He was 
the first to notice the direction from 
which the fire that was proving so 
deadly seemed to come. The sailors 
were withdrawn into the house, and at 
once all firing ceased, and there was 
complete silence. No sign has since 
been found to indicate that any attack 
had been made by the Moors, and it 
seems almost certain that the firing, 
which answered the first shots from 
the roof, came from the sailors who 
were garrisoning the French consulate, 
to whom, in the darkness, their com- 
rades appeared to be Moors attacking 
the house which in reality they were 
defending. 

On Tuesday, the English and Span- 
ish consulates came more under fire. A 
Moorish house, not far from the Eng- 
lish consulate, was occupied by Moors, 
who chiefly directed their efforts to 
shooting at any one attempting to 
reach the upper terrace whence the 
small garrison was shooting, and the 
present state of the wooden staircase 
which leads to it shows how persistent 
these efforts were. 

In the course of the day some Jews 
and Jewesses appeared on the roof of 
a house close to the English consulate, 
and it was clear that they were taking 
refuge from Moors who were attempt- 
ing to force their way into the house 
through the street door. Part of this 
door was commanded by a window of 
the consulate, from which such a heavy 
fire was kept up that the plunderers 
had to give up their attempt and re- 
treat, the mounted men among them 
coming again under fire as they made 
their way back to safer pillaging 
ground. 

It was clear as the day went on that 
matters were becoming steadily worse; 
fresh streams of tribesmen could be 
seen coming in from the country, and 
as plunder in the inner part of the 
town became scanty, the pressure on 
the European quarter increased. 

On Wednesday those in the English 
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consulate who could here and there 
catch glimpses of the streets in the 
Moorish quarter saw tribesmen col- 
lected in comparatively solid masses, 
as though at last ready for a united 
attack on the European quarter. The 
firing on the consulate became heavier, 
and the Moors took possession of 
houses only a very short distance 
away. The chance of holding out was 
becoming so doubtful that the destruc- 
tion of valuables which could not be 
removed was almost determined upon, 
when the French squadron arrived. 
From that moment there was no more 
question of defence. The tribesmen 
had wasted their only chances, and had 
now nothing to expect but punishment 
for their crimes. 

It was but the shell of a town which 
had been saved. The European quar- 
ter alone had escaped. The rest was 
swept bare. The “Mellah” (the Jew- 
ish quarter) was empty, the crowds 
which had filled it a few days before 
had taken refuge in Tangier, had been 
carried off by the tribes, or were dead. 
In the Moorish quarter the thousands 
of little huts were empty except for the 
pariah dogs and a few helpless old 
women too old to fly. Of the 20,000 
Moors who had been in the town be- 
fore the bombardment, only 500 were 
left. 

The streets were thickly littered 
with dead men and women, lying, often 
naked, among the refuse of the plun- 
der; some of them killed by shell and 
rifle fire, but many the victims of the 
rage for murder and outrage which had 
suddenly seized the tribesmen. When 
the fighting was all over, a horrible 
pile of dead and dying was found al- 
most blocking a gateway between two 
large open spaces on the west of the 
town. A crowd, flying out of the 
town for safety or to bury their plun- 
der, had been met by a rush of Arabs 
on their way to help in the pillage. 
Jammed in the gateway and unable to 
move, they had been struck by the fire 
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from the warships, to which they were 
completely exposed. About a hundred 
bodies of men, women, and children 
were found fixed in one mass with 
dead horses and loot. On the outside 
of this horrible mass were some little 
children, some maimed, others unhurt, 
saved perhaps by the devotion of 
parents whose bodies lay below. 

The chief business street of the town 
was completely destroyed, many of the 
buildings mere blackened walls which 
threatened to fall at any minute. 
Scarcely a door in all the town, except 
in the European quarter, remained un- 
broken. Many of them had been 
smashed to pieces, but, as though the 
pillagers had improved in their work 
as it advanced, the doors in those parts 
of the town which were the last to be 
plundered were not broken down, but 
a hole had been made in them to ad- 
mit of a hand being passed through to 
withdraw the inside bar. The clean- 
est places were the shops, which had 
been so complétely emptied that they 
appeared as though swept out and 
ready for a new tenant. Outside each 
shop was. a mound composed of the 
contents which had not been worth 
carrying away. In one place, the 
horrible stench from the hundreds of 
dead bodies was overpowered by the 
mixture of strange smells which came 
from the wreck of a European medi- 
cine shop, in another the litter of let- 
ters and bills of exchange from some 
Jewish business house looked like a 
broad band of white paint drawn 
across the blackened road. 

When order had been restored, the 
French sent out carts to carry off the 
dead for burial. Jews, their mouths 
covered with cloths soaked in disin- 
fectant, carried out the work, which 
the ex-governor of the town was com- 
pelled to superintend. 

Seven hundred bodies were found in- 
side the walls. 

When one thinks of the way in which 
the Moors, a few days later, in the open 
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country, offered themselves again and 


again as helpless targets for the naval ¥ troops were landed. 


guns, the newest field artillery, and 
the rifle fire of several thousands of 
French troops, and remembers that the 
same sort of men, in probably equal 
numbers, were present for more than 
two days in Casablanca, where there 
was scarcely a spot which could not 
be reached without coming under fire, 
it seems almost incredible that the 
European quarter escaped unharmed. 
If fanaticism, instead of hope of plun- 
der, had inspired the Moors, Casa- 
blanca would probably have been in 
the hands of the tribesmen a few hours 
after the commencement of the bom- 
bardment. 

After relief had come, people had 
time to realize how much was gained 
when the intended bombardment by 
the “Galilée” was postponed. In two 
days most of the plunder of the native 
and Jewish quarters had been car- 
ried off, and the tribesmen were at last 
preparing to attack the European quar- 
ter in earnest. Three hours later the 
relieving squadron might have been 
too late to save anything. If the 
Moors had had the three more days for 
their work, which, had the “Galilée” 
attacked on her arrival they would 
have had, it is scarcely likely that 
any part of the European quarter 
would have escaped. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


The calamity of the night on the Lee- 
van Polder was first realized by the in- 
mates of the farm, led by Tante 
Louisa. 

Betje’s father and mother and the 
maids slept in rooms opening out of the 
hay-loft. Their windows were cut in 
the slope of the great roof—four round, 
black-rimmed eyelets in the red. 
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With as little delay as possible 
A heavy fire 
from the naval guns prevented the ad- 
vance of fresh tribesmen into the town, 
and greatly disheartened those already 
there. The troops had little difficulty 
in sweeping the town free of all op- 
position, and in driving the Moors into 
the open country, where they would 
fight at every disadvantage. 

The second period in the history of 
the Casablanca troubles—the desultory 
skirmishing which has sometimes 
been called the siege of Casablanca— 
is not yet over. The tribes, tired of 
making futile attacks, and perfectly 
helpless to oppose the French in the 
open field, have retired and in some 
eases made peace, but they have not 
suffered very heavily, and a peace 
made at this moment can hardly be 
lasting. A strong united Morocco 
would be far less dangerous than Mo- 
rocco as she is at present, weak and ap- 
parently hopelessly divided. There is 
no one to lead Morocco in war against 
France, and there is no one who can 
guarantee the observance of condi- 
tions of peace with France. 

The most hopeful feature of the out- 
look in Morocco at present is the heav- 
iness of the early rains which have re- 
cently been turning the French camp 
into a morass. The Moors do not like 
wasting a good ploughing season. 

L. J. Brown. 





Tante Louisa alone had a bed on 
the ground floor. Her health was not 
very good, and the ladder to the upper 
regions was considered a danger for 
her as well as a hardship. Waking in 
the middle of the night for no reason 
that she could at once understand, 
Tante Louisa began to cough. She 
wondered why the air felt so damp, 
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and then heard a sort of tapping in the 
next room, which was the Werk par- 
The sound was followed by an- 
other in her own room, as of china 
striking china. Troubled by the cough 
and increasingly interested in the un- 
accountable but intermittent noises, she 
sat up. There were peppermints on 
the dresser. She proposed to get one, 
and perhaps then investigate and see 
if the farm cats were up to frolicsome 
nonsense in the parlor. With this in- 
tention put forth a leg, and 
screamed. If an assassin’s hand had 
touched her throat she could not have 
screamed more vigorously. There 
were quite two feet of water in the 
room. She screamed until she heard 
movements overhead. Only then did 
she remember that there were matches 
under the pillow. Emboldened a little 
by the comforting that 
Betje’s father was astir, she struck one 
and gazed at the alarming sight. Her 
bedroom slippers and at least two 
articles of crockery were floating be- 
tween the bed and the window. The 
spectacle was too much for the old 
lady’s sanity. She plunged recklessly 
out of bed into the pool, and, scream- 
ing louder than ever, floundered to the 
door. Here her brother-in-law came 
to her. Her shrieks were tumultuous 
when the door resisted her efforts to 
open it. A stronger hand than hers 
was needed to push against the flood. 

Betje’s father on his part had not 
inade the discovery without an acci- 
dent which both irritated and hurt him. 
Descending the ladder staircase in the 
dark, he had slipped on one of the 
lower steps and thus reached the water 
in a sitting posture. He unwillingly 
swallowed a mouthful of it, and stum- 
bled to his feet, feeling a concern which 
for the time was as keen almost as 
Tante Louisa’s. 

“What in the nation’s name is the 
matter?” cried his wife from above. 

Betje and one of the maids were with 
her, startled, like her, by the splash. 
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But Uncle Erasmus knew all about 
He had not lived his life on 
con- 


it now. 
the polder without occasionally 
jecturing what might happen if some 
night the sluice were left open. It 
never had happened yet, for the reason 
that two minds at the mill were con- 
secrated to his protection from such a 
peril. In his father’s time that was 
the arrangement,‘and it had continued 
since. It was as much a matter of 
method for Piet Klaas to 
sure of the sluice 
going to bed as to undress for the same 
upon 


and make 


at such times before 


The one was a check 
“Have 


purpose. 

the other. 
you seen to the sluice, mynheer?” was 
as regular as Piet’s own inquiry of 
Klaas in the like case. It was Piet’s 
revenge upon him for his visit of the 


Klaas’s question, 


evening—this was Uncle Erasmus'’s in- 
stant conviction when he perceived the 
doleful situation. 

“What, I say, is the matter?” 
the wife more peremptorily than be- 
fore; and her husband now solemnly 
told her. 

“Our evil-minded nephew has quite 
ruined us—that is the matter,” he de- 
clared. This said, clenched his 
teeth and proceeded to rescue his sis- 
ter-in-law. It was not an easy adven- 
ture. ‘The poor woman was unreason- 
ably beset by terrors of drowning as 
she wrestled with the door, knee-deep 
She was hysterical and 
in his 


cried 


he 


in icy water. 
helpless when he 
arms. She screamed and struggled as 
he carried her up the 
also was not easy—and only 
when her sister’s night-capped head 
and a cheerful though agitated candle 
assured her of safety. 

Then, just as he was, in grim deter- 
despair, Uncle 
“The pigs 
“I 


raised her 
staircase—this 
ceased 


mination as well as 
Erasmus went down again. 
will be drowned,” he explained. 
must go to them.” 

Any less intelligent pigs would in- 
evitably have been drowned. Those 


of Werk, however, had all their wits 
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about them. When their master had 
waded out to them, he found them, 
complaining greatly indeed, but for the 
most part high and sufficiently dry on 
the roof of their sties. Two young- 
sters only were in a state of exhaustion 
and danger; and, with these under his 
arms, Uncle Erasmus returned to the 
house. He carried them upstairs as 
he had carried his sister-in-law, and, 
indifferent to Betje’s protests, and their 
own, loosed them on that upper floor. 

“We can do nothing more,” he then 
said, “but wait. The tide will soon ebb.” 

It was a very distressing night for 
Werk. 

Having fully found her tongue, after 
putting Tante Louisa into her own 
bed, Mefrouw Leevan denounced Piet 
as a monster untiringly. She shrilled 
about the inconceivable spoiling of her 
nether rooms one moment, blamed 
Betje for everything the next, and or- 
dered the maids and Betje out of her 
sight and back to their beds as if they 
were sinners of as inky a dye as Piet 
himself. 

What could be done downstairs was 
left to Uncle Erasmus to do. Dressed 
and in sea-boots to the thigh, having lit 
the house-lamps, he was still rescuing 
articles of furniture from further harm 
when the tide and the waters in the 
house began to fall. 

The pallid dawn broke upon a scene 
of domestic desolation that would have 
infuriated a temper much less sweet 
than Betje’s mother’s. She it was 
who despatched her husband from the 
house to the mill to convey her male- 
dictions to Piet at the earliest possible 
moment of safety. “Go,” she said. 
“You have your boots, and if you keep 
to the fields and observe the bridges 
very carefully there is no need for you 
to be drowned. Bring the young devil 
back with you to see the fruits of his 
devilry. Bring him and his clod of a 
man by the ears, which deserve to be 
snipped from their heads. And before 
I have done with him I will make him 
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know that he must pay for all this mis- 
chief. If he has to sell the mill to do 
it, it shall be done.” From the top 
of the ladder Aunt Mina bellowed this 
stern injunction. All the household 
heard it as well as her husband. 

Several times already Betje had tried 
to champion Piet against her mother’s 
vituperations. She did not believe him 
capable of the baseness ascribed to 
him. Though obedient to her mother’s 
orders, she had returned to speak up 
for Piet. That being of no avail, she 
had shut herself in her own room—not, 
indeed, to stay in bed and try to sleep, 
as if the flooding of her home was 
none of her concern; she had more 
spirit than that. She lit her candle 
and placed it in the window. Piet 
would see the light; and, seeing it, 
if her thoughts could speed to him 
across the flood between the farmstead 
and the mill, he would know that he 
was still dear to her. Also, she 
dressed; and, thus dressed, she was 
seeking consolation in her Bible like 
the simplest of country-bred maidens, 
rather than an experienced young lady 
of Amsterdam, when she heard these 
brutal words of her mother about Piet 
as “a young devil” and the dragging of 
him to Werk by the ears. Not that 
she deemed it possible for any man to 
take Piet by the ears with such facility. 
Nor did she think her father likely to 
attempt the task. But the unhappi- 
ness of it all! And the woeful lot that 
was to be hers if she consented to do 
her duty to the family as laid down 
to her the previous evening with such 
harshness by, of all persons, her own 
mother! By nature she was a san- 
guine and light-hearted girl. Mynheer 
Mops had appraised this charm in her 
as secondary only to her fresh young 
beauty. As a wife, he had calculated 
that she would be a lifelong tonic for 
him, to be taken, in one guise or an- 
other, as many times a day as it 
pleased him, like a harmless and agree- 
able exhilarant from a drug-store. 
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Her father grunted his acceptance of 
the nasty programme forced upon him 
by his wife; and Betje, with closed 
eyes, lay and waited for what should 
happen next. The grunting and gam- 
bolling of that pair of young porkers 
in the loft was no amusement to her. 

There was scarcely a foot of water 
in the house when Uncle Erasmus set 
forth for his nephew, but mud enough 
under the water. A pretty prospect 
this meant by-and-by, mused the poor 
man as he splashed out of the front 
door. Not a dry spot now between 
him and the Zuyder Zee’s dike in front, 
except the mill on its modest mound. 
Above the dike a smear of crimson 
hinted of the coming sun, and this was 
the only cheerful color in the scene. 

It was with melancholy unutterable 
that Piet’s uncle started upon his mis- 
sion. He had had quite enough on 
his mind before this night. Now the 
burden was far heavier. As his eyes 
ranged dully over the great pool it 
seemed to him that the work of his life 
and his father’s life was all undone. It 
was not really so bad as that, but thou- 
sands of guilders’ damage to the polder 
had undoubtedly been wrought in the 
night. Nor in the polder alone. He 
could see the bodies of sheep and lambs 
here and there, just humped in the 
water. Of course. Had he not ex- 
pected it? Some of the creatures, 
however, were safe enough. He had 
heard their cries ere daybreak, and 
there they were—those sager ones— 
lined and dotted about the green dike 
on all sides. Why couldn’t the others 
have followed the sensible example of 
the majority, instead of staying where 
they were until the Zee’s flood first 
reached their mouths and then drowned 
them when they could swim no longer? 
Uncle Erasmus hurled the question at 
them. As for the young corn, it was 
inevitably washed out of the ground. 
and the land prepared so painfully this 
wet spring for the later roots was now 
likely to be useless for a year. 
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He was midway in the mess, sweat- 
ing to the toil of lifting one foot after 
the other in the adhesive compost, 
when the sun slipped its rim above the 
Zee’s banks and illumined the top of 
old “Well-and-Good’s” uppermost sail. 

There was beauty enough in the 
scene now for eyes that had no per- 
sonal interest in the surrounding 
spoliation. The sun’s gold reached the 
polder, and never had the mile of trim 
dike looked so brightly green. On this 
side the mill had some coquettish 
streaks of scarlet to its black wooden 
hood, and, touching them obliquely, the 
sun did its best to draw attention to 
their distinction. An artist had once 
taken tea at the farmstead after paint- 
ing the mill. Uncle Erasmus might 
have remembered the gentleman’s 
words in praise of the value of those 
daring scarlet lines. He did not re- 
member them, however. He just 
plodded and sweated on until he was 
over the last bridge and close to the 
mill. 

Not a thing here had suffered from 
the deluge. Cow-house, piggery, and 
all the other outbuildings of the mill 
were handsomely out of reach of the 
flood which had devastated the farm- 
stead. Trust the young rascal to have 
realized his complete immunity when 
he went to bed with such unchristian 
malice in his heart, and like enough his 
tongue in his cheek besides! 

But, close to the mill though he was, 
Uncle Erasmus was not yet out of dan- 
ger. It was the escape of his lifetime! 
So intent was he upon his dark 
thoughts and the mill itself that he all 
but stepped into the old well. There 
was only a skin of water round about 
now; and, toiling through that, he act- 
ually put one foot into the well. But 
he hopped to the left just in time, and, 
with one more muttered execration, 
stood still and stared at the round, 
dark pool into which, it seemed to him, 
he might have descended like a stone 
for all eternity. 
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And then, looking past it, he saw 
something that soon made him forget- 
ful of his salvation. Stranded on the 
green margin of the mill’s mound was 
2 little yellow wooden box, with crude 
red and blue arabesques painted on its 
sides. Instantly it recalled old times. 
It had been his brother Piet’s treasure- 
chest in the days of their boyhood, and 
was the very article for which such a 
persistent search had been made all 
over the mill after his death. Young 
Piet, Klaas, and Erasmus himself had 
looked to that box, when found, for 
information about those desirable miss- 
ing guilders. Legal and other docu- 
ments which were also missing were 
known to have been kept in it, and 
why not the guilders, or their equiva- 
lent? 

Uncle Erasmus picked the thing up, 
quivering already from his wart down- 
wards. It was padlocked and mod- 
erately heavy. He stood for several 
seconds with it in his hands, shaking 
it and turning it about. The inscrip- 
tion in black paint, “Pietje Leevan, 
Leevan, Holland,” was not necessary 
to kindle his interest in it. His 
brother had spent a long hour one boy- 
hood’s afternoon in painting his name 
thus, and Erasmus had subsequently 
rallied him about the absurdity of the 
“Pietje.” It was “Pietje” now 
then. 

The soft lowing of one of the cows 
in its stall roused him from his spell; 
and, deeply excited, Uncle Erasmus 
strode on up to the mill and beat at the 
He glanced back at his own 
The sun was embel- 


as 


door. 
house of Werk. 
lishing that, as everything else, with 
fantastic morning splendor. Mefrouw 
his wife was probably rating the maids 
for not shovelling the mud off her par- 
lor’s parqueted floor as if they loved 
the labor; but to Uncle Erasmus, at 
this distance, the farmstead was like 
palace of ruby, topaz, and 
And little he cared what it 


a small 
pearl. 
was like. 
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“Get up, Piet! get up!” he shouted 
again and again. In the pauses he 
listened to the drowsy gliding of those 
accursed waters of the Zee as they 
returned to their source—listened with- 
out heeding, even as he heeded not the 
Aladdin-touch of the sun upon his home 
in the polder. His mind was extraor- 
dinarily alive to the possibilities thus 
hugged to his breast in the little yellow 
box. 

“Piet, my dear boy! 
uncle Erasmus. Do you not hear me? 

At length there was a response. The 
bedroom window to the right was un- 
latched, and Piet’s rumpled head peered 
forth. “Oh! It is you, then!” he said 
grufily; and, having spoken, he yawned 


it is I, your 


” 


widely. 

“Good-morning, Piet. Yes, it is L 
Look! I am the bearer of good tidings, 
like a messenger in the Bible. Come 
down, and we will see what there is to 
see.” 

Piet could not get more than his 
head through the little lattice. There 
was a glimpse of his sea-blue night- 
shirt at the shoulders; that and noth- 
ing more for Uncle Erasmus. But the 
sun in its virgin splendor was upon 
Piet as upon all else now in the polder; 
and his uncle thought he had never 
seen so noble a lad. 

Piet’s eyes enlarged he looked 
down at the box. “So!” he whispered, 
as if he were not much more than half- 
way yet to a perception of the bless- 
ing. And then his eyes roamed be- 
yond his uncle towards the wet polder. 
“What's wrong with the land?” he 
cried. 

“Nothing, lad,” laughed the uncle— 
“nothing, that is, which this, with 
God’s leave, will not put perfectly to 
You forgot the sluice, Piet. 
But your aunt is of no 


as 


rights. 
Your aunt—— 
consequence.” 

“By heaven,” exclaimed Piet, “so I 
did!” He disappeared, and in another 
minute had slipped on some clothes, de- 
unlocked the door. ~~ 


scended, and 
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was not myself when I went to bed, 
Uncle Erasmus,” he said at once; “and 
Klaas being away—— i But is there 
much loss? What of the sheep?” 

His uncle smiled to his very wart. 
“A few sheep are nothing,” he said. 
“Where are your poor father’s keys?” 

They were hanging in the lock of the 
parlor cupboard. While Piet searched 
for the box’s own particular key on the 
bunch, Uncle Erasmus made merry af- 
ter a fashion about the events of the 
night. His eyes were fixed greedily 
upon the box, and his smile was not 
very sincere; but his account of Miss 
Tenk in the midst of the waters and 
afterwards was quite a creditable ef- 
fort. 

“She thought it Noah’s 
flood come again, my boy, I'll warrant. 
Ach, but you should have seen her! 
For a bag of bones, though, she was 
not so light to lift.” 

“And Betje?” Piet glanced up to ask. 

“She is as safe as the stork in its 
nest, Pietje. Yes; and you should 
have heard her speak up for you, lad. 
Her mother called you a few names. 
You will excuse her that, and expect no 
less, I’m sure; but our Betje vowed 
you were not that kind of boy. And, 
indeed, Piet, I.thought much the same 
myself, though it was not easy to—— 
That one fits it?” 

“Yes,” said Piet. 

The key grated in the lock. Three 
years’ accumulation of rust offered 
some resistance to its working and to 
the free movement also of the pad- 
lock’s bar; and then the lid was open 
and piled papers sprang up like a re- 
leased Jack-in-the-box. 

Piet turned them all out upon the 
table in a spreading heap. Long 
linen-lined envelopes with writing on 
them, letters, some mildewed old photo- 
graphs, many loose papers, and even a 
small battered doll, short of a leg. 

“Ach, dear life!” gasped Uncle Eras- 
mus as, with a well-feigned sign of 
emotion, he fastened upon the doll. 


was own 
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“It was your little sister’s—the angel 
who died.” 

“Yes, that is so,” said Piet, pausing. 
“But these green papers in the envel- 
opes, what are they?” 

Uncle Erasmus laid down the doll 
and took up one of the green pipers. 

“Do you not know, lad?” he asked 
triumphantly. “Five thousand!” He 
pointed to the sign in the corner. 
“That is worth five thousand guilders. 
It is Government Stock—Rentes, some 
callthem. Another, also for five thou- 
sand! It was with this paper your 
poor father was paid, by degrees, for 
his share of the land. Ah, Piet, how 
I worked in those days! And what 
sense I had in my work! Betje was a 
wee one then, and no trouble to any 
one; and your aunt’s temper was more 
like what it was before I married her. 
Shall I count them?” 

“Yes,” said Piet. “ll finish 
dressing. I suppose it is what Klaas 
would call manna in the wilderness, 
Uncle Erasmus, eh?” 

Uncle and nephew 
each other across the 
eagerly as children at a school feast. 

“Just so, Piet—manna in the wilder- 
ness. What is a little mud in a house 
to all this?” 

Piet nodded and stepped to the door, 
then returned and brought his hand 
down on his uncle’s shoulder with a 
whack. “Do you remember last 
night?” he thundered. “I was going 
to shoot you. At least I said so.” 

“In your place, my boy, I should 
have done the same,” declared the un- 
stoutly. “Six times five make 
thirty. Thirty thousand guilders al- 
ready. And five more! Ah, here is 
one of ten!” 

Piet chuckled. “Pile it up, uncle,” 
he said; “pile it up! I'll trust you with 
the lot while I put on my day-shirt. 
You know why, eh?” His laugh after 
the question echoed on in “Well-and- 
Good’s” old parlor as he climbed to his 
bedroom. “Where did you find it?” 
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he cried from above, midway in his 
toilet. 

“Sixty-five thousand guilders, my 
boy, and more to come,” replied the 
uncle. 

“Sixty-five thousand!” Piet whis- 
pered the words. And then, “Oh, God 
in heaven, how good you are—some- 
times!” While he spoke he turned to 
the window and looked across the glis- 
tening polder to the red roof of Werk. 
A sudden impulse to share his happi- 
ness, however absurdly, with Betje 
herself made him snatch up his hand- 
kerchief and wave it. He waved for 
several seconds, and was then ready 
for commonplace joy again. 

But there was an answer. From 
Betje’s own little round window a 
flicker of white with the sun on it was 
discernible; and the next moment Piet’s 
three years of solid striving to crush 
the hopes of his heart all broke up. 
With his hands above his head he 
danced as if he were at a bridal cele- 
bration. When his father was alive 
he had been a famous and welcome 
guest on such occasions in a radius 
of many miles from Leevan, and no 
more sprightly dancer was then known. 
His youth had suddenly come back to 
him. 

The uncle’s radiant face interrupted 
his capers. Betje’s father had come 
up quietly, with a heart as elated al- 
most as Piet’s. His wart glowed like 
a carbuncle. 

“Ninety-five thousand guilders, Piet!” 
said the uncle solemnly. “And the 
deeds of the farm at Westwijk to show 
that your father did, after all, advance 
that money to Hensen. Many other 
little matters besides—the prize school- 
theme he wrote when he was thirteen, 
its subject ‘The Advisability of Perse- 
verance and Hope.’ Piet, my dear boy, 
allow me to congratulate you on a for- 
tune. It is nothing less—a fortune.” 

“Right-o!” said Piet, wringing the 
hand his uncle proffered him. “And 
now we will have some coffee. Klaas 
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ought to be here directly. What will 
he say, the old chap? Oh, I know what 
he will say: ‘Mynheer, mynheer, how 
could you sleep in peace with the sluice 
open? How could you, mynheer?’” 

They went down enjoying that joke 
together. 

“How much do you owe, Uncle Eras- 
mus?” asked Piet when his treasure 
was again before him. 

“Ach, my boy! there are the two bills 
of twenty thousand each, with some in- 
terest.” 

“That all?” 

Piet went to the alcove by the hearth 
and brought out the old family Bible 
with the silver clasps. “Seen this be- 
fore?” he said, with sparkling eyes. 

The uncle looked suitably remorse- 
ful. “I was not myself any more than 
you were yesterday,” he protested. 
“Trouble sometimes spreads a cloud 
over our better, our true nature, Piet.” 

“Just so,” said Piet. “Well, you 
wanted me to swear last night, you 
and Aunt Mina between you. Now 
it is your turn. Put your hands on it 
and swear you will both give me 
Betje.” 

“I swear! I swear it with all my 
heart and with all my soul,” said Un- 
cle Erasmus hastily, his hands on the 
Bible. “But it would be just the 
same,” he added, with a pucker of the 
lips, “if I did not swear. You were 
made for each other, my dear boy, and 
—I whisper this—not even for your 
aunt do I believe our Betje would a 
second time be civil to another Myn- 
heer Mops. There! I am saying 
blasphemous things. If your aunt 
could hear me! But that reminds; I 
must return and proclaim the great 
news.” 

“Coffee first,” said Piet. 

The uncle, however, thought not. It 
would be kinder, he suggested, to all 
his household at Werk if he delayed 
not a moment longer as the bearer of 
such good tidings. “Do you not see 
it?” he asked. 
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Put in this way, of course Piet saw 
it. He went out with his uncle and 
repeated his earlier question: How 
had the box come thus to be stranded 
like a little ark of blessing and 
safety on the Ararat of “Well-and- 
Good”? 

And Piet himself guessed it when 
they had puzzled for a minute or two. 
They were by the old well, still brim- 
ful, as never before until that night, 
and its boards gone. Piet gazed into 
it as if he thought he might see the 
truth mirrored in its placid depths, 
and suddenly clapped his hands. “Fa- 
ther threw the box into the well,” he 
exclaimed. “That is it. He threw 
it in when his mind got weak, and it 
seemed to him that money was all 
trash. And the water floated it up. 
Why, then—don’t you see?—if I hadn’t 
gone to bed in a rage and forgotten 
the sluice! And if you hadn’t come 
last night and made me get into such 
a rage! And if Aunt Mina wasn't 
just exactly what she is—— Ah! things 
are wonderful, Uncle Erasmus, the 
way they work out.” 

The uncle nodded, looked his admira- 
tion of Piet’s intelligent reasoning, and 
patted him on the back. “It is so, 
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without a doubt,” he said; “and we 
shall see you presently.” 

Piet waited only for Klaas. 

The old man came in all agog about 
the state of the polder, and was bidden 
to look at the paper guilders instead of 
worrying over a trifle. 

In few words Piet told him the tale 
of the flood and its outcome. Then he 
took his hat and marched for the farm. 

Klaas was little moved by the sight 
of so much money, though willing to 
rejoice simply about his master’s as- 
surances as to Betje. He was more 
concerned about the mill and the new 
breeze of the morning. 

“Shall I loose the sails, mynheer?” he 
asked when Piet was afoot. 

“Ay, grind away, if you will,” Piet 
replied. “Some of us like play and 
some work.” 

“The Lord,” said Klaas, “sent us 
into the world to work and pray.” 

Piet shook his head at the old man. 
“Maybe,” he said, with a laugh as 
hearty as the promise of the day; “and 
for something even better still, or there 
would soon be none of us left to do it. 
I'll give her your respectful affection, 
Klaas.” 


END.) 


SUPER-WEALTH. 


’ 


“England is a sieve,” is the cry of 
the astonished audience in Mr. Belloc’s 
brochure on the fiscal question. “Poor 
old England is a sieve.” They were 
filled with horror at the Tariff Re- 
former’s denunciation of the discrep- 
ancy between imports and exports, and 
his vision of the golden sovereigns be- 
ing drained from this country to pay 
for these undesirable incursionists. 
And undoubtedly by similar if less 
pleasant follies the apostles of Protec- 
tion have succeeded in shaking belief 
in England's prosperity. It is still pos- 





sible in train or street, or places where 
men assemble, to find observers with 
an air of sagacity, declaiming upon 
England’s headlong rush towards pov- 
erty and the abyss. To all such a se- 
rious study of the superfluous wastage 
of the nation might bring a gratifying 
reassurance. Statistics present to the 
reader incredible arrays of figures; so 
much leaping forward of income-tax re- 
turns, unchecked by wars, borrowings, 
or trade depressions; so many hundreds 
of millions of the National Income di- 
vided amongst people whose individual 
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incomes exceed five thousand a year. 
Where does it go to? How is it con- 
suméd? What asset of permanent 
value will be left behind as evidence of 
the super-wealth of the twentieth cen- 
tury? The answers to these questions 
are not entirely satisfactory. “Waste” 
is written large over a very substantial 
proportion of the national expenditure, 
and that far more in the private than 
in the public consumption. Mr. Wynd- 
ham recently informed a meeting in 
Scotland that if all the rich men were 
abolished there would be no one left 
to give work to the people. That, 
however, was rather a popular method 
of combating Socialism, than a serious 
contribution to political economy. 
Chauffeurs, gardeners, cooks, and cad- 
dies have reasonable cause to tremble: 
the rest may remain with withers un- 
wrung. 

The most obvious necessity for this 
waste comes from the “speeding up” of 
living which has taken place in all 
classes in so marked a fashion within 
a generation. The whole standard of 
life has been sensibly raised, not so 
much in comfort as in ostentation. 
And the result is something similar to 
that in the insane competition of arma- 
ments which takes place amongst the 
terrified nations of the world. One year 
ten huge ironclads confront twenty. A 
decade after, fifteen huge ironclads of 
another type have replaced the first: to 
be confronted again with thirty of the 
new floating castles. So many millions 
have been thrown to the scrap heap. 
The proportion of power has remained 
unaffected. It is the same in the more 
determined private competition for su- 
premacy in a social standard. Where 
one house sufficed, now two are de- 
manded; where a dinner of a certain 
quality, now a dinner of a superior 
quality; where certain clothes or 
dresses or flowers, now more clothes 
or dresses or flowers. It is waste not 
because fine clothes and rare flowers 
and pleasant food are not in them- 


selves desirable, but because by a kind 
of parallel of the law of diminishing 
returns in agriculture, additional ex- 
penditure in such directions fails to re- 
sult in correspondent additions of hap- 
piness. In many respects indeed the 
effect is not only negatively worthless 
but even positively harmful. Modern 
civilization in its most highly organized 
forms has elaborated .a system to 
which the delicate fibre of body and 
mind is unable to respond. And the 
result is the appearance (whimsical 
enough to Carlyle’s spectators “beyond 
the region of the fixed stars”) of a so- 
ciety expending half its income in heap- 
ing up the material of disease, to which 
the other half of its income is being 
laboriously applied for remedy. 

But the general effect (to the above- 
mentioned dispassionate spectators) is 
of an extravagance of wealth and 
waste which is only not insolent be- 
cause it is for the most part uncon- 
scious, the sport of blind forces rather 
than the deliberate defiance of the lim- 
its of human endeavor. It is not inso- 
lence or—as it might have appeared in 
the olden days—a determination to ri- 
val the fabled immortals, which has 
charged all our high roads with wan- 
dering machines racing with incredible 
velocity and no apparent aim. A 
few (such as W. E. Henley) demand 
“Speed in the face of the Lord.” <A 
few others are inflamed with the de- 
sire for “driving abroad in furious 
guise,” as in the tortured and bored 
procession in old Rome, for the “easier 
and quicker” passing of the “impracti- 
cable hours.” But nine out of ten who 
have purchased motor cars have done 
so either because their neighbors have 
purchased motor cars or because their 
neighbors have not purchased motor 
cars; in a demand for equality with the 
one, or superiority to the other. When 
every man of a certain income has pur- 
chased a motor-car, when life has be- 
come “speeded up” to the motor car 
level, that definite increase of expendi- 
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ture will be accepted as normal. But 
life will be no happier and no richer 
for such an acceptance; it will merely 
have become more impossible for those 
who (for whatever reason) are repudi- 
ating the demands of such a standard. 
And the same is true of the multiplica- 
tion of meals; of the rise in the price 
of rent in certain districts of London, 
for example, because every one wants 
to live there; of numberless exactions 
and extortions which have grown up 
in a society whose members, “like 
wealthy men,” are “careless how they 
give.” 

And mournfully enough this rather 
dull and drab extravagance of private 
living is accompanied by a severe scru- 
tiny of any kind of public magnifi- 
cence, and a resentful criticism of all 
efforts to stamp the memory of this 
age upon enduring brick and stone. 
The London County Council, housed 
in a few shambling hovels and war- 
rens, proposed a year or two back to 
devote a few hundred thousand pounds 
to an “Hotel de Ville,” situate on the 
banks of the river opposite Westmin- 
ster. And the opponents of the partic- 
ular party in power had no difficulty in 
stirring up the wealthier classes into 
the fiercest protest against this attempt 
to leave the future with a permanent 
memorial of twentieth-century London. 
The one dignified and conspicuous 
building of the Victorian age—the Pal- 
ace at Westminster—remains to-day 
scamped, truncated, and unfinished, be- 
cause the nation, in a cold fit of re- 
trenchment, was alarmed at the 
amount which it had already lavished 
upon it. Dr. Dill has shown us in the 
Roman Peace, during the age of the 
Antonines and after, the people of the 
Empire turning with enthusiasm to 
greet communal building; and every 
city setting itself to such achievements 
as remain to-day the wonder of the 
world. There is something of brutal- 
ity, indeed, as well as something of 
large achievement in the inadequacy 
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of ends to means: as in the gigantic 
Pont du Gard, marching in its colossal 
grandeur over a deep valley in order 
to conduct a tiny rivulet of water to a 
second-rate provincial city; or the enor- 
mous stone arenas which in every 
ruined Roman town marks the place 
of the communal games. But what 
kind of building will mark for the as- 
tonishment of future eyes the super- 
wealth of the British Peace? The 
signs are not propitious. A Byzantine 
Cathedral at Westminster, a Gothic 
Cathedral at Liverpool, a few town 
halls and libraries of sober solidity, the 
white buildings which to-day line 
Whitehall, and fill the passing stranger 
with bewilderment at a race “that 
thus could build” will be the chief leg- 
acies of this present generation. The 
thirteenth century gave us the Cathe- 
drals; the sixteenth gave us the col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge and the 
noblest of English country houses. 
These tiny Englands, with populations, 
in the aggregate, less than that of Lon- 
don to-day, and wealth incredibly 
smaller, have left us possessions that 
we can admire but cannot equal. 
“The work which we collective chil- 
dren of God do,” complained Matthew 
Arnold, “our grand centre of life, our 
city for us to dwell in, is London! 
London, with its unutterable external 
hideousness, and with its internal can- 
ker of publice egestas, privatim opulentia, 
unequalled in the world.” It was this 
contrast which gave point to a question 
which otherwise the plain man would 
put by as absurd: “If England were 
swallowed up by the sea to-morrow, 
which of the hundred years 
hence, would most excite the love, in- 
terest, and admiration of mankind, the 
England of the last twenty years or 
the England of Elizabeth?” 

Public penury, private ostentation— 
that, perhaps, is the heart of the mat- 
ter. A nation with the unparalleled 
wealth of England can afford to spend, 
royally. Only the end 
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should be conspicuous to all, and the 
choice deliberate. The spectacle of 
an unparalleled urban poverty con- 
fronts all this waste energy. That 
spectacle should not, indeed, forbid all 
luxuries and splendors: but it should 
judge the less rewarding of them as 
something tawdry and mean. “Money! 
money!” cries the hero—a second-grade 
Government clerk—of a recent novel— 
“the good that can be done with it in 
the world! Only a little more: a little 
more!” It is the passionate cry of un- 
numbered thousands. Expenditure 
multiplies its return in human happi- 
ness as it is scattered amongst the 
widest area of population. And the 
only justification for the present ub- 
natural heaping up of great posses- 
sions in the control of the very few is 
the return in leisure and the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and the more reputable 
magnificence of the luxurious life. We 
have called into life a whole new in- 
dustry in motor-cars.and quick travel- 
ling, and established populous cities to 
The Nation. 
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minister to our increasing demands for 
speed. We have converted half the 
Highlands into deer forests for our 
sport; and the amount annually spent 
on golf—on balls and links and tram 
tickets and service—exceeds the total 
revenue of many a lesser European 
municipality. We fling away in ugly 
white hotels, in uninspired dramatic 
entertainments, and in elaborate ban- 
quets, of which every one is weary, 
the price of many poor men’s yearly in- 
come. Yet we cannot build a new Ca- 
thedral. We cannot even preserve the 
Cathedrals bequeathed to us, and the 
finest of them are tumbling to pieces 
for lack of response to the frantic de- 
mands for aid. We grumble freely at 
halfpenny increases in the rates for 
baths or libraries or pleasure grounds. 
We assert—there are many of us who 
honestly believe it—that we cannot af- 
ford to set aside twenty-five millions 
from our astounding annual revenues 
for the decent maintenance of our aged 
poor. 





READING AND IGNORANCE. 


“If I had read as much as other 
learned men, I should be as ignorant as 
they are,’ said Hobbes the philosopher, 
who had perhaps read more than any 
man of his time, and knew what he 
was joking about. Without doubt 
there is truth in the saying. To be 
always reading is not the same thing 
as to be always learning. A mass of 
ignorance lies at the door of letters. 
Suppose that we ourselves have ac- 
quired by fate or industry a special 
knowledge of a special subject. Con- 
stantly we hear mistaken statements 
made about it; and is it not true that 
whenever we hear a statement which 
is more than usually wide of the mark, 
which exhibits a complete and incor- 
rigible misconception of the whole mat- 
ter at issue, it is introduced with the 
words, “I was reading somewhere the 


other day,” &c., &c.? The speaker 
does not, as a rule, get his blunder out 
of his inner consciousness, nor out of 
the mouth of some one else. It is 
not the result of a partial experience, 
nor of hard thinking from insufficient 
data. It comes ready made from the 
printed page. The truth is that now- 
adays the cultivated read too much 
and think too little, looking too ex- 
clusively to books for intellectual light 
and not sufficiently to intercourse with 
other minds. Immense intellectual 
profit arises from the exchange of 
ideas. Unfortunately, the present 
fashion in talk is trivial. Men talk 
less seriously and less ably than they 
think. Consequently they learn little 
from each other. They do not offer 
nor ask instruction. The very word 
calls forth a contemptuous smile. 
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They confide in paper, and pass round 
their knowledge in print. Too often 
the record is sterile and worthless for 
want of the criticism and contributory 
thought of other minds, and an experi- 
ence which might have been fruitful 
in ideas serves only to increase the 
congestion of our bookshelves. We 
hear a great deal about the rubbish 
that is read to-day. It is the natural 
result of the rubbish that is talked. 
A vast number of people know better 
how to learn from the spoken word 
than from books. It is only persons of 
considerable literary attainment—and 
they do not comprise a hundredth part 
of the reading public—who can form 
a correct judgment of the character of 
a book. They read what it says; 
they do not know on what authority it 
saysit. The truth is that reading is, 
comparatively speaking, a new art. 
We have been accustomed to receiving 
information orally since the days of 
Adam. Long experience has taught 
us to discriminate in regard to what 
we hear. More or less we have all 
learned to pick out the truth and 
docket our gleanings under various 
heads. So far as oral instruction is 
concerned, we all know something 
about the correlation of facts. This is 
true even among the uneducated, who 
are very credulous where print is con- 
cerned. For instance, when John 
Smith returns to the fireside of his na- 
tive inn, and proceeds to detail his 
experiences in South Africa, it is prob- 
able that, though he may not be a 
very accurate person, he will mislead 
his audience far less than would an 
equally inaccurate book. They will 
discover by questions the weakness of 
his evidence; and though they know 
little of politics, and less of travel, 
their experience of life has taught 
them something about men; and what 
John Smith in his talk unconsciously 
reveals about himself they almost as 
unconsciously accept as a light upon 
his information. 
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Great readiness to believe anything 
is certainly not the fault of educated 
people to-day, yet even they seem‘ 
sometimes to read in a manner to in- 
crease their ignorance, and where a dis- 
puted question is concerned a live op- 
ponent is far more likely than a 
printed book to break through the nar- 
row bonds of partisanship. For one 
thing, we cannot throw our interlocu- 
tor across the room, or into the fire, or 
even put him back upon the shelf the 
moment that he disagrees with us. A 
book which expresses opinions dia- 
metrically opposed to our own must be 
able indeed if it arouses our sympathy, 
but as we hear the same sentiment 
enunciated by the human voice we feel’ 
differently. “So-and-so is such a strong 
man,” we say to ourselves; “if he takes 
the sentimental side, there must surely 
be something in it besides sentimental- 
ity”; or—‘He has such a very kind 
heart, he can hardly be advocating a 
harsh policy from predilection.” “He 
is so cautious,” we say; “if he inclines‘ 
to take a risk, he must think it the 
only way out”; or—“He is so adven- 
turous; if he holds back, there must 
indeed be some great danger.” Again, 
we hear as we talk our own opinions 
expressed by persons whom we utterly 
despise, and we see how they have 
been made to stink in the nostrils of 
our opponents. 

There is a class of people, larger to-' 
day than ever before, who are quite in- 
capable of coming to an abstract con- 
clusion upon any subject. They really 
do succeed in reading both sides with 
a perfectly open mind, and they read 
perpetually from a kind of nervous 
habit, following up the conclusions of 
other men that they may not meander 
aimlessly among their own doubts. It’ 
is the fashion to laugh at such people,’ 
especially among those who cultivate’ 
large crops of certainties upon a highly 


nutritious soil of ignoranee. As a 
matter of fact, such men are very use- 
ful if they can but be kept frem an in- 
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temperate devotion to books. Right 
and truth are never in any large ques- 
tion all on one side, and these men 
may keep the world in mind of a tru- 
ism—which is a great service—if they 
will but live among men and actuali- 
ties. From the maze of uncertainty 
created by the immense increase in 
knowledge we can only be delivered 
in this generation by a resolute study 
of persons and the practical side of 
life. 

Without doubt there is a place in 
the counsels of the world for the man 
who owes nothing to literature, 
whether he belongs to the upper or 
the Jower stratum of society. He is 
often an admirable judge of the pres- 
ent situation, though he is, of course, 
ignorant of the past, which is too long 
a subject to be learned except from 
books. If he belongs to the upper 
classes, he adores the darkness behind 
him out of which stand certain glori- 
fied symbols; if to the lower, he has a 
contempt for what he knows nothing 
about, and when he turns his eyes 
upon the mist in front he sees thereon 
depicted a mirage which he takes for 
reality. But either way it is a good 
thing to have some men—not too many 
—who reason without the _ record, 
whether they profess to be Radicals or 
Tories. 

“The best counsel, in those things 
that concern not other nations, but 
only, the ease and benefit the subjects 
may enjoy, by laws that look only in- 
ward, is to be taken from the general 
informations, and complaints of the 
people of each province, who are best 
acquainted with their own wants,” 
writes Hobbes, who, Royalist and le- 
galist and worshipper of order at all 
costs. though he was, knew better 
than to suppose that the learned the- 
orist can ever dispense with the com- 
mon-sense counsels of those who look 
to life and not to literature for their 
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information. The man with a good 
head and no book-learning is often ex- 
ceedingly teachable and eminently law- 
abiding. He can, according to Hobbes, 
be easily made to see that “the pros- 
perity of a people ruled by an aristo- 
cratical, or democratical assembly, 
cometh not from aristocracy, nor from 
democracy, but from the obedience, 
and concord of the subjects: nor do the 
people flourish in a monarchy, be- 
cause one man has the right to rule 
them, but because they obey him.” 
Obstructions in the way of sound doc- 
trine “proceed not so much from the 
difficulty of the matter, as from the 
interest of them that are to learn. Po- 
tent men, digest hardly any thing that 
setteth up a power to bridle their affec- 
tions; and learned men, any thing that 
discovereth their errors, and thereby 
lesseneth their authority: whereas 
the common people’s minds, unless 
they be tainted with dependence on 
the potent, or scribbled over with the 
opinions of their doctors, are like clean 
paper, fit to receive whatsoever by 
public authority shall be imprinted in 
them.” Good counsel, he goes on, 
“comes not by lot, nor by inheritance; 
and therefore there is no more reason 
to expect good advice from the rich 
or noble, in matter of state, than in 
delineating the dimensions of a fort- 
ress; unless we shall think there needs 
no method in the study of the politics, 
as there does in the study of geometry, 
but only to be lookers on; which is not 
so.” The man who gets all his knowl- 
edge from books, or all his distinction 
from birth, tends to become a mere 
looker-on. He is in a good position to 
criticise the game, but he does not 
carry off the stakes like the winner, 
nor learn the delicious lesson of tri- 
umph. Not even the guerdon of the 
loser falls to his share,—the bitter, but 
often more lasting, gain of a hard per- 
sonal experience. 
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ON AN OLD ROAD. 


The hollow lane, turning out of the 
highway by so bramble-grown and ivy- 
hung an entry that a stranger might 
almost pass it by unnoticed, is a safe 
covert for a man who has had enough 
of the dusty wheels of latter-day 
travel. In the two miles of its length 
he may meet a shepherd and his dog, 
or the three or four children who strag- 
gle to school and home again that way, 
or, towards evening, a certain old la- 
borer coming from work. In harvest- 
time he might have to scramble up the 
bank to make room for the lumbering 
wagon brushing the tangle on either 
side with its load of sheaves; but the 
fields are cleared and the lane-sides 
are thick-hung with wreaths of straw 
where the last load went home, and it 
is a thousand chances to one that he 
will not hear the sound of a wheel— 
not even the most leisurely creaking 
axle about the farm—before he gains 
the high road again at the Five Turn- 
ings. The lane is almost a secret pas- 
sage; the sides, rocky wails or hanging 
thickets, are in places twice the height 
of a man; and here and there they are 
half roofed over with wreathed clema- 
tis and blackberry tangle. Twilight 
settles upon its windings while the af- 
terglow is still broad upon the open 
fields; the outer world—though it be 
only round-backed Shropshire hills, cut 
into a thousand hedgerow squares, and 
cleared stubble-fields, and the shoulder 
of the Longmynd to close the view—is 
shut away as it might be by cloister- 
walls. Any one who treads the tracks 
in a receptive frame of mind can 
hardly escape the impression of its an- 
tiquity. It is, so to say, a river-bed 
of humanity, cut three or four yards 
into the sandstone rock—allowing 
something, of course, for the scour of 
winter rains—by the tread of genera- 
tion after generation and their lumber- 
ing harvest wains. No surveyor ever 





inspects its gradients; it knows no re- 
pair, beyond a load of stones thrown 
into the deepest slough in the winter. 
It has a remarkably straight half-mile 
ir its middle, which may have been a 
length of Roman road; its twisting 
pitches and brows, now on the pave- 
ment of the native rock, now deep in 
mud which hardly dries in harvest 
drought, must, one thinks, have been 
a trackway long before Rome laid out 
her lines. 

On the highest ground the rocky 
walls shelve away and the road crosses 
a sort of craggly knoll, set in beds of 
bracken and harebell, which gives a 
wide outlook over the valley and the 
wooded hillsides. There seems to be 
half an hour’s more daylight on the 
height; the landscape lies in a colored 
air, broad-lit with the last of the sun- 
set, dull rose on the heaped masses of 
eastern cloud above Corndon and the 
Stiper Stones, fading westward in 
orange depths over the Radnor hills. 
The first of the dewfall begins to send 
abroad the smell of the dust in the 
lane, the dry breath of the stubble- 
fields and the swathes of straw trailed 
about the hedge-sides. The day is 
ending; but its works are not yet done; 
down below, in the small perspective 
of the valley-bottom, the horses file 
into the yards, the children turn in at 
cottage gates, here a ladder is shifted 
among orchard boughs, a slow-moving 
figure in a sun-bonnet stoops to the 
well-lid, and the clack of the uncoiling 
windlass comes clear to the height 
through the motionless air; the smoke 
mounts from a dozen chimneys, pale 
blue columns against the dark woods, 
but drifting in levels of dun haze 
against the evening sky. 

How many such nights as this, clos- 
ing warm and still on the placid vale, 
how many such moons, pale greenish 
fire blurred in a wisp of vapor, have 
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gone to the wearing of the road across 
the hill? The continuity of minute ac- 
tivities of life and labor, seen by the 
mind in comprehensive range some- 
thing in the way in which the eye 
gathers up the innumerable parts of 
the valley spread before it, a mass and 
span immeasurable by any private 
scale, may lead a man to wholesome 
exercises in proportion and a strain 
of not unpleasing solemnity. As the 
light thickens and the landscape loses 
meaning in a confusion of vague 
shades, the last signs of men’s handi- 
work to withstand the darkness are 
the earliest that were ever made, the 
great triple-ringed camp on the wooded 
hill upon one side, the rounded bar- 
rows that crest the down upon the 
other, massive contours of invincible 
strength against the low clearness of 
the west. Beyond the summit where 
the lane begins to descend towards the 
further valley, a slab of rock juts out 
to make a sitting-place; and here, as 
nutumn afternoons draw in, may al- 
most always be found a solitary figure 
which makes no discord with the spirit 
of the scene. A little man, shrunk and 
bent with long labor and extreme age, 
but clear-eyed and keen-witted with a 
sort of elvish alacrity of humor, old 
Willy takes his rest on the level stone, 
between his day’s work and his three- 
mile walk to his home in the village 
almshouse. The journeys and the 
halts by the way take more and 
more out of the solid day; and 
the work itself—small businesses of 
ditch-cleaning and hedge-mending 
for the most part—is but the shadow 
of earlier labors; but to the old 
man the performance is so complete 
that he begins to doubt the commonly 
accepted reckoning of his years; he can 
never be eighty-five, doing such a day’s 
job; the church-book must be some- 
how wrong; he hints with an air of 
mock mystery at an imaginary name- 
sake, a veteran changeling whose years 
have been substituted for his own 


score. The authorities who give him 
his daily exeat from the almshouse 
bounds and the master who provides 
the small tasks about the farm both 
understand that the semblance of work 
must go on; the breaking of the habit 
of eighty years would without question 
be the end of Willy’s days. 

As he meditates on the rocky bench, 
leaning on his stick, he seems to take 
his place in the large scale of time 
which the scene suggests. Years have 
worn him down as they have worn the 
channelled lane; his face—like some 
others still to be seen among these nar- 
row paths, out of the way of our flinty 
highway dust—through all its warped 
quaintness shows something of an ele- 
mental repose, in keeping with the old 
calm of those landmarks the fort and 
the graves on the hill. 

Willy is always ready to spend his 
wit; and any one who cares to join him 
on the seat and can follow his gap- 
toothed dialect may learn a good deal 
about the course of the seasons and 
the ways of men. An acquaintance of 
years will confirm the impression given 
by a first talk, of qualities of real piety 
and freakish humor, often interlaced 
in a curious way hardly known to the 
present age. In many things Willy 
goes back beyond the bounds of our 
scheme of life; he is on the whole 
nearer to the men who first trod the 
track this way through the fern than 
to the race whose wheels smoke along 
the high road. To him the national 
history of his prime remains sharp and 
vivid in its own astonishing little per- 
spective; the troubles of the present 
hour mean perhaps no more to him 
than the Statutes of Laborers or King 
Offa’s fights. The price of corn when 
he first went to work is fixed in his 
mind by the close touch of necessity; 
what more are the deliveries of Ameri- 
can wheat to him now than the winds 
which kept back or sent over Ceesar's 
corn ships? There was a war, he 
says, in ‘forty-five with “the Sakes”— 
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and that put the price of bread up to 
eighteen shillings a bushel, after he 
was married, and the first child was 
born. He asked his master to raise 
him—“ ‘for,’ says I, ‘Master, I can’t see 
‘em clemmed’ and he raised me from 
seven to aght shillin’ a wick. And 
then there was a battle, and the Sakes 
were drowned in a river, fourteen thou- 
sand of ’em at one hit, and the corn 
came down all at once.” He thought, 
once, of ‘listing in the war-times, and 
went over to the Castle on purpose; 
but the sergeant advised him to go 
home and stick to his work—perhaps 
the short ungainly figure belied the 
heroic soul within, and he went back 
to the farm, whence it seems that his 
thoughts never strayed again. Others 
went to the wars, making holiday and 
encountering fame in strange lands; 
Willy knew no break in the toils of 
seventy years, and was rewarded, it 
seems, with something like perpetual 
youth. “I could never walk to the 
Leasowes and back every day, and do 
the work there, if I was aghty-five. I 
The Saturday Review. 


should think I can’t be much above 
seventy, if they could make it out 
right. And I always worked in har- 
vest till I was laid up four years ago; 
Doctor said it was heavin’ shauves 
that did it.” 

He lives in a world which has for- 
gotten what work means, in strange 
last days when men turn out at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and do a bare 
half of the old tale for more than twice 
the wages, when there is no “strength” 
on the farms—no armies of abundantly 
fed workers in harvest—but only more 
and more the hurrying machines He 
turns back to the past, the rational 
world he knew, life that was hard but 
actual, not the inconsequent make-be- 
lieve of to-day. Still treading the an- 
cient track, contemplating from his 
outlook on the height the valleys dark- 
ening in autumn twilight, he has the 
use of stores of wisdom which we turn 
our backs upon, and understands some- 
thing of that natural continuity of life 
which we complacently endeavor to 
tear apart. 





HALFPENNY HISTORY. 


The history of the world for a half- 
penny a day seems a most tempting 
offer. The announcement lies before 
us clad in Mephistophelian red, and 
adorned by the name of a house which 
appears to have a genius for devising 
ha’porths. It is not every man who de- 
sires to have a history of the world. 
Even when compressed into forty fort- 
nightly parts at sevenpence each the 
history of the world is not an engaging 
task in reading, to say nothing of com- 
prehension. But the consideration 
that it costs only “a halfpenny a day” 
is almost irresistible to a large class of 
people. The fact that the fifth num- 
ber will be out before they have half 
read the first may chill their early en- 
thusiasm; but that “halfpenny a day” 





will carry them through to the end— 
the end of the purchases, that is; for, 
of course, the perusal can wait. 

The plan of payment is a very simple 
one, and eminently characteristic of 
this present age. For a fortnight you 
put by a halfpenny a day, at the end of 
which time you will obviously have 
accumulated sevenpence. Strangely 
enough that is the exact cost of each of 
the forty parts which go to make up 
this latest History of the World, and 
which are to appear at fortnightly in- 
tervals. To a mind not naturally 
prone to arithmetic it appears that if 
there were a thousand parts the rate of 
payment, if the time were correspond- 
ingly spun out, would still be a half- 


penny a day. Also, it seems fairly 
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clear that by hoarding a halfpenny per 
diem for a year you could purchase a 
pair of American boots. It is nothing 
to the purpose of this argument that 
the American boots might be of as 
much use as the latest History of the 
World. But what does stand out 
prominently is the tremendous benefit 
to be derived, commercially, from re- 
ducing things to a halfpenny basis. 
As a commercial subject the History of 
the World is somewhat depressing. It 
has a heavy or, say, ponderous sound. 
It is not suggestive of a pipe, slippers, 
and a cosy fireside. Such a high and 
swelling title seems to call for payment 
in a goodly number of golden sover- 
eigns. Observe, then, the skill em- 
ployed in allying it to the associations 
of a halfpenny. One halfpenny a day 
and your History of the World, previ- 
ously so awful, becomes a lightsome 
trifle, snug, smug, and comprehensible 
as a leading article in the Daily 
Mail. 

The ha’pennification of things is a 
devilish clever idea at any time. That 
what you might call halfpenny order 
of intellect used to find sufficient scope 
in hair-pins, hooks-and-eyes, and such 
small hardware. But the bringing to- 
gether of the History of the World and 
a halfpenny a day was a stroke of 
genius. There are very few people 
who would consider a History of the 
World an acceptable wedding present. 
Let them but know that they can buy 
it for a halfpenny a day—‘the History 
of the World—the whole World, my boy, 
for one halfpenny a day’’—and they will 
buy it in thousands because it is cheap. 
Without doubt it is a mighty clever 
idea. There is not much more left 
for the halfpenny to achieve. Natu- 
rally, the world in due time will have 
its farthing age, then after that its So- 
cialistic age, when everything shall 
cost nothing, an’ therefore nothing be 
worth anything. In that day there 
will be no collections at the City Tem- 
ple, nor any prizes for limericks. At 


present we are just a halfpenny short 
of that epoch. 

But why worry ourselves about the 
progress of the ages? Let us see what 
the new History of the World is to 
give us for our money. The prospectus 
tells us that there are two classes of 
historians. One can “tell you all the 
hard facts about the Battle of Water- 
loo”; their “province is laborious re- 
search and patient investigation.” 
But this class “can never impart to 
you as you read the delirium of excite- 
ment which must have swept over the 
stricken field when the Old Guard of 
Napoleon was sent to its doom against 
the immovable squares of Wellington.” 
That, by implication, is the province of 
the other class of historian, they who 
are writing this new History of the 
World. Forty is the number of the 
historians whose names are given as 
contributors, ranging from Mr. James 
Bryce, F.R.S., to Mr. Leonard W. King, 
M.A., all dealers out of delirium at one 
halfpenny per diem. It is monstrous 
cheap. One of them has a tremendous 
task laid upon him. He is to make us 
“see Leonidas and his eight hundred 
Spartans defending to their last breath 
the pass of Thermophylz against the 
millions of Xerxes.” We have put our 
first halfpenny away for that part; it 
will be cheaper than the biograph at 
the Palace: though the motor-car pic- 
tures there are splendid. But that is 
not all. The work is to contain arti- 
cles on the Origin of Life, on which 
subject the dry-as-dust historian would 
be utterly out of place. So the im- 
agination of the reader is to “be fired 
by the masterly essays of such scien- 
tists as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace and 
Professor E. Ray Lankester.” That 
is to begin at the beginning of the 
world with a vengeance, and it will be 
instructive to note whether these and 
other distinguished writers in the list 
do succeed in firing the imagination 
as per advertisement. But it really 
is a subject for wonder whether writers 
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of this stamp like to see their abilities 
ha’pennified in this manner. The 
reader for whom they are to cater is 
described as “the plain man who is in- 
terested not in the dry bones of the 
subject, but in the panorama of history 
as a whole.” Fine words these, but 
they merely describe the man to whom 
history is nothing, nor ever will be any- 
thing. The word “panorama” may iu- 
duce this man, the halfpenny person, 
to purchase the History of the World 
with a vague idea that it will prove 
as entertaining as a colored print. Of 
course he will be deceived, but he will 
still continue to be the plain man, the 
halfpenny man, at once the victim and 
the arbiter of this most halfpenny age. 
He is the victim, for out of his multi- 
tudinous halfpence he provides magnifi- 
cent profits for those who have the 
genius for ha’pennifying, or as it used 
to be called, popularizing everything— 
science, literature, art and religion. 
These once high and sacred subjects 
must now all be made into panoramas 
for which the charge is one halfpenny 
per diem, per mensem, or per annum. 
Classics are cheaper than pills; the 
plain man for his sixpence has the 
choice of Shakespeare’s works or a 
cake of fine soap. And he is the ar- 
biter of the age, for nothing that he 
will not buy is projected, and only 
what he does buy “succeeds.” 
Congratulations are due to the forty 
The Academy. 


learned panoramists whose names ap- 
pear on the prospectus of the new His- 
tory of the World. Some of them 
have a hard task before them. It 
causes a smile to think of Professor 
Sayce popularizing the Babylonians, 
and making of the Assyrians such a 
pageant as will please the plain man 
so that he shall feel his halfpenny a 
day has been well bestowed. Egypt, 
too, in the hands of Dr. Flinders Pe- 
trie, will make a fine panorama. What 
Mr. H. G. Wells has had apportioned 
to him we do not know, but it is sure 
to be worth a halfpenny. The stand- 
ard is a high one, for, mind you, for a 
halfpenny a day you can buy the Daily 
Mail and half a dozen other newspa- 
pers of the most panoramic nature. 
One historical organ costs threepence, 
but makes up for it by decrying the 
high price charged for books, and con- 
structing estimates of the cost of pro- 
duction wherein barely a halfpenny a 
day is left to recompense the author. 
Magazines of repute once devoted to 
literature and science and art are dy- 
ing on every hand, and the bookstalls 
groan under the weight of panoramic 
things which exist upon advertise- 
ments of corsets, fountain-pens anil 
heal-all medicines. A halfpenny a day 
buys the lot. It is a halfpenny age, 
and the plain man rules all and pays 
for all. 
Adam Lorimer. 





THE B. A. AT WORK: THE CiNSOR. 


Being an imaginary extension, wholly with- 
out prejudice, of the following advertise- 
ment from a morning paper:— 


TO DEBUTANTES. — Lady B. A. 
(London Honors) desires PUPILS in 
Literature; she gives instruction in all 
conversational topics of current inter- 
est, plays, books, poetry. &c. No lady 
is educated in these days unless thor- 
oughly versed in literature, and able 


to apply it in conversation.—Address, 
B.A., &c., Bayswater. 

“Ladies, before beginning my first 
lecture, I should like to make a few 
remarks on the reasons for which we 
have met—renusons that were briefly 
outlined in the advertisement which 
was the happy medium of bringing us 
together. 
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“Society having decided that there 
is no time like that in which we con- 
sume the principal meal of the day for 
the friendly commingling of total 
strangers and exchange of ideas, it fol- 
lows that diners-out are under two 
pressing necesvities—one of which is 
having something to say, and the other 
the power of saying it while eating. 
With the second I have nothing to do, 
but with the first I am intensely con- 
cerned. For, though it is certainly true 
that a lady who listens can yet suc- 
ceed, at the same time it is more to 
the point that she should have opinions 
and express them well. A silent 
woman can easily be overlooked: a 
woman who knows her own mind and 
looks round intelligently on the world 
of art and literature must necessarily 
make her presence felt, and in time 
become a leader. 

“It is in order to be assisted to such 
a position that you are here to-day. 
If you will attend to me with diligence 
and take full notes, I guarantee that in 
the course of a very few lessons you 
will be qualified to hold your own in 
any dining-table conversation, and be 
in the way of obtaining the reputation 
of women not only of wisdom but of 
wit. 

“We will first begin with the Drama, 
because you will perhaps have noticed 
that at dinner your partner reaches the 
Stage almost before the fish. It is of 
the highest importance that you have 
answers ready for kim. Before look- 
ing «at the advertisements of the 
theatres in the morning papers and 
taking them scriatim, it would be well 
to begin with the two more advanced 
subjects that are now “up,” as we say. 
I] mean the Censorship and Shaw. 

“For some tittle while, at any rate, 
it will be important to have views on 
the Censorship; and Shaw, of course, 
is always with us, and of the greatest 
service. It does not matter whether 


you like him or dislike him—the discus- 


sion of his plays and his mind will 
take you to the bird, when, of course, 
you turn to your other partner and can 
begin all over again. 

“But first the Censorship. Here you 
must step warily, because the Censor’s 
duties are concerned with the suppres- 
sion of imprupriety, and impropriety 
is not a topic with which young ladies, 
even to-day, should be too familiar. 
For this reason it will be well not to in- 
troduce it yourself, but wait for the 
gentleman to do so. He will probably 
say something to the effect that the 
Censor seems to be getting into hot 
water all round. To which a non-com- 
mittal sound of acquiescence will be 
your best reply. Let us suppose that 
he then asks you if you have read The 
Breaking Point. It will be wisest per- 
haps to say that you have not yet had 
time to read the play itself, but you 
have read the preliminary matter. 

“I may say at once that the prelim- 
inary matter consists of an attack on 
the Censor for first refusing to license 
the play and then for refusing to give 
his reasons, concluding with an invita- 
tion to intellectual persons to join to- 
gether in an appeal (such as has since 
crystallized) for his suppression. Hav- 
ing this information at your disposal, 
you are fitted to continue the conver- 
sation; but it is important that you 
should make up your mind as to 
whether or not you wish the Censor to 
be retained. 

“For those who prefer his retention 
a useful remark is: ‘Ah! well, of course 
it’s a great pity when a really fine 
work has to be stopped, but I cannot 
help dreading the alternative. If the 
Censor goes the police remain as the 
only protectors of the public; and bet- 
ter a thousand Censors than one police- 
man. This is quite a sound argument, 
and put in these words will impress 
your listeners a good deal. 

“There is no need to elaborate it any 
farther. No matter what he says on the 
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other side, just repeat your remark— 
half of conversation is the repetition of 
one’s remarks--with some slight con- 
cessions of courtesy, such as ‘I’m very 
sorry, but I have always felt that 
police interference with art is the most 
serious of dangers. As I say, better a 
thousand Censors than one policeman.’ 
By the way, you will find the phrase 
‘I have always felt’ of the greatest as- 
sistance. It shows at once that you 
have given attention to a subject for a 
long time and are not a mere impro- 
visor, and this will gain you the 
respect and deference of your partner 
and increase all your chances. 

“On the other hand, you may prefer 
to take up the more revolutionary and 
daring line that the Censor should go, 
and I respect you for doing so, for the 
courageous thinker always has his ad- 
mirers. What in this case ought you 
to say that will not subject you to the 
suspicion of being too much interested 
in morbid topics? After considerable 
thought I have prepared the following 
formula: ‘Well, of course, I am not con- 
cerned for the performance of unsuita- 
ble plays anywhere, but I cannot help 
feeling that playgoers ought to be the 
best judges of what is right and what 

Punch. 


is not, and I have perfect faith in the 
good sense of the public.’ This shows 
you to have a thoughtful and an open 
mind, and suggests generally a superi- 
ority of intellect. As in the other case, 
you need not extend your remarks in 
reply to criticism, but just repeat 
them. 

“In both cases, whether for or 
against, a little playfulness may be in- 
troduced as a side issue; a light laugh- 
ing expression of pity for the poor man 
who has to read all the plays that are 
accepted by managers: ‘No wonder he 
loses his temper sometimes,’ and so on. 
This whim can be extended as much 
as you like, and indeed to do so may 
be of great service if your partner is 
too assiduous in attempting to pin you 
down to argument. 

“For the present, dear pupils, I think 
this will do. All that you have to de- 
cide upon is which side you will sup- 
port—the Censor or his opponent—and 
act accordingly. But you must bear in 
mind that to support him is safer. To 
oppose him is to run the risk of being 
thought advanced and having to live 
up to the character. But that I leave to 
you. And so good-bye till our next 
meeting. 





DICKENS AND HANS ANDERSEN. 


The story of the friendships of great 
men is always interesting as revealing 
certain qualities of temperament and 
shades of feeling which are not always 
shown in the various other points of 
view from which one studies their ca- 
reers. Dickens had many true friends, 
and prominent among them was Hans 
Christian Andersen, who was one of 
the first visitors to Gadshill after Dick- 
ens went to live there. 

At Christmas time these two names 
come natyrally to one’s mind. That 
of Dickens because of all he has done 
to make us realize what Christmas is 


and how it can “win us back to the 
delusions of our childhood days,” how 
it “can recall to the old man the pleas- 
ures of his youth,” and above all how 
it can fill us with the good spirits, fan- 
cies and ‘better feelings which make 
it possible to enjoy the season to the 
full; whilst that of Hans Andersen re- 
calls to us the countless joys and merry 
moments his fairy tales have provided 
for the children themselves. Both 
writers were filled with the desire to 
make children happy. One teaches 
those who are of riper years how to 
bring it about: the other succeeds in 
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his own inimitable way in providing 
those “delusions of our childhood 
days,” which alone bring about their 
pleasure and contentment. And it is 
safe to say that no two writers have 
contributed in their own particular 
ways so much pure delight and healthy 
joyousness to the fireside circle at 
Christmas time as Dickens and Hans 
Andersen. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
these two men, whose hearts were so 
large, and who wrote with a common 
object, should have been fast friends. 
Indeed, they were more than mere 
friends, and were drawn together by 
a true love for each other. A corre- 
spondence arose between them, and 
they met on more than one occasion. 

Their boyhood days were not alto- 
gether dissimilar. Dickens’s was a 
hard struggle, and although it can 
truthfully be averred that he, and ul- 
timately his readers, benefited by his 
early struggle to earn his bread in 4 
commercial warehouse, and had to live 
in an uncongenial environment, the 
fact of the hardship is no way min- 
imized in consequence. Andersen’s 
childhood was a still harder one. He 
was the son of a poor shoemaker, and 
was seven years of age when Dickens 
was born. His parents were, at one 
time, well-to-do farmers; but, as in the 
ease of the Dickens family, misfortune 
overtook them. Consequently, the 
boy’s craving for learning, like Dick- 
ens’s again, could not be satisfied at 
the time, and he was compelled to earn 
his living as best he could, first as a 
-arpenter and then by singing. Dur- 
ing these days he continued to find im- 
measurable enjoyment in his toy the- 
atre, for which\he wrote his own plays 
and poems, and to read such books as 
came his way. The Arabian Nights 
was a great favorite, which, by the 
way, was one of that famous library of 
Dickens’s father in which the novelist 
revelled so much. He also spent his 
spare pennies in visiting the library to 


read the novels of Scott. The temper- 
aments of Dickens and Andersen in 
their childhood days were much the 
same. Their feelings and sufferings 
were similar, and they seemed to bear 
them with the same hopeful fortitude. 
We all know of the little incidents of 
the sumptuous repasts on plum pud- 
ding Dickens indulged in and the shops 
he chose for the largest serving for his 
pence. Andersen tells of the bitter, 
dark days when he used to sit on a 
bench in the Royal Gardens at Copen- 
hagen and dine off a small roll. 

Like Dickens, too, the stage had a 
fascination for him; but unlike Dick- 
ens, he really had a professional en- 
gagement or two, which ultimately 
brought about the acceptance of a play 
of the young writer’s. This attracted 
the notice of his King, who took him 
from the stage and sent him to school, 
where, however, he was not happy. 
On leaving, he was told by his master 
that he would never get so far as to 
be a student, that his poems would rot 
in the cellars of the publishers, and 
that he would end his days in a mad- 
house. But Andersen soon showed he 
was made of different material than 
this, and whilst a student at the Uni- 
versity he had a play accepted which 
was brilliantly successful, after the 
performance of which, like Dickens af- 
ter the publication of his first story, 
he rushed out into the open and burst 
into tears of joy. From this point he 
never went backwards, but secured 
fame with poems, stories, novels, and 
translations of plays and operas. His 
countrymen began to jeer and scoff at 
him, and as in one of the periods of 
Dickens's career, when critics declared 
he had written himself out, Andersen's 
day, it was also asserted, had passed. 
But his first undoubted success came 
immediately after in a novel entitled 
The Improvisatore, and was soon fol- 
lowed by the Fairy Tales, which began 
to appear almost simultaneously with 
Dickens's Sketches by Boz. 
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It was at about this time that he 
first became acquainted with Charles 
Dickens, for whom he had an abiding 
admiration to the end. In 1847 he 
wrote to a friend in England: “How 
much I should like to shake the hand 
of ‘Boz.’ When I read his books I of- 
ten think I have seen such things and 
feel I could write like that. ...I do 
not know how better to express myself 
than to say that what completely cap- 
tivates me seems to become part of my- 
self. As the wind whistles round his 
bell-rope I have often heard it whistle 
on a cold, wet, autumn afternoon, and 
the chirp of the cricket I remember 
well in the cosy corner of my parents’ 
humble room.” He met Dickens for 
the first time at Lady Blessington’s. 
Dickens had written her, “I must see 
Andersen,” and accordingly visited her 
house during Andersen’s stay there. 
“He is just what I thought he would 
be,” wrote Andersen to the Grand 
Duke of Weimar. “We understood 
each other at once, clasped each other’s 
hands, and talked English.” Just 
prior to his departure he had a hearty 
invitation to visit Dickens at Fort 
House, Broadstairs, which he described 
as “a pretty, charming little house at 
Broadstear,” and was greatly delighted 
when Dickens appeared at Ramsgate 
to see him safely on the boat for Os- 
tend. 

Henceforth they corresponded, and 
early in 1857 Andersen again visited 
England; but this time for the ex- 
pressed purpose of staying with Dick- 
ens. “I beg you,” he wrote, “‘to send 
me a few lines, in April at the latest, 
to say whether you will be in London 
this summer, and at what period I may 
be certain of finding you there for 
about a week, for it is not for London's 
sake I am coming to England. The 
visit is for you alone.” In the same 
letter he assures Dickens how Little 
Dorrit enthralled him. “I would and 


must admire you for the sake of this 
one book alone, even if you had not 





previously bestowed on the world those 
splendid compositions, Darid Copper- 
field, ‘Nelly’ (as he called The Old Curi- 
osity Shop), and the rest.” 

Dickens, in a delightfully character- 
istic reply, invited him to Gadshill, and 
gave him minute instructions how to 
reach Hingham. “You shall have a 
pleasant room there, with a charming 
view, and shall live as quietly and 
wholesomely as in Copenhagen itself.” 
Dickens was busy on the last portions 
of Little Dorrit, which he hoped to fin- 
ish by the end of the month. “That 
done,” he added, “you will find me in 
the summer quite a free man, playing 
cricket and all manner of English open- 
air games. ... You will find yourself in 
a house full of admiring and affection- 
ate friends, varying from three feet 
high to five feet nine.” 

Andersen was overjoyed at the re- 
ceipt of this kindly letter, and assured 
Dickens how infinitely happy it made 
him. “It has quite possessed me; I 
am overcome with joy at the thought 
of being with you for a short time, of 
living in your house, and forming one 
of your circle. You do not know how 
much I value it, and how, in my heart, 
I thank God, yourself, and your wife.” 
He thought it was splendid to be able 
to read the conclusion of Little Dorrit 
in Dickens’s home, and he told him so. 
“God rejoice you for this book, and for 
everything that you have already given 
to the world. You have an extraordi- 
narily large circle of admirers and 
friends in the North, though I believe 
no one can love you more sincerely 
than I. But how much blessing and 
sunshine do you throw into my life; 
aye, and how much into the life of all 
of us.” 

The loving regard he had for Dick- 
ens, and the honest joy he showed at 
being in the house of the great man, 
is emphasized in the fact that he re- 
fused to be drawn from his company 
to see even the Queen. “My visit to 
England this time,” he said, “is only 
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to Dickens,” and nothing altered that 
fixed intention. In a letter to the 
Queen Dowager of Denmark, he de- 
scribed fully his life at Dickens’s home. 
He was there during the arrangement 
of the readings and private theatricals 
given for the benefit of the widow of 
Douglas Jerrold, and he was amazed 
at the energy of Dickens in behalf of 
his friend’s widow. “Dickens is one 
of the most amiable men that I know,” 
was his estimate, “and possesses as 
much heart as intellect.” He then 
proceeded to describe the whole per- 
formance, the actors, and all the at- 
tendant gaieties. He also gave a mi- 
nute account of his arrival, stay, and 
departure from Gadshill, in a letter to 
Miss Wulff, whom he addressed as 
“Dear Sister and Friend,” in which 
he characterized Dickens as being “like 
the best character in his books—jolly, 
lively, happy, and cordial.” Of Mrs. 
Dickens he said she “is so gentle, so 
motherly, quite like Agnes in David 
Copperfield.” : 

He was deeply affected at leaving 
England. Dickens had driven him 
along that road he loved so much him- 
self between Gadshill and Maidstone, 
and saw Andersen into the train for 


The Dickensian. 


Folkestone. “He was like a dear 
brother up to the last moment,” Ander- 
sen wrote. “He looked sadly at me 
when we parted ... I felt as deeply 
grieved as if I had left one of my dear 
ones whom I should never see again.” 

He seemed never to forget that visit 
to Dickens, and throughout his cor- 
respondence it is referred to with pride, 
and with always a fitting epithet for 
Dickens’s character. He speaks in 
one place of Dickens’s house being all 
happiness, and of Dickens as being 
“cheerful, amiable, noble, good,” and 
he found Paris, after Gadshill, “like a 
beehive without honey.” 

Dickens’s admiration for Andersen 
was as whole-hearted as Andersen’s for 
Dickens, and after they parted, all 
Dickens’s friends continually accosted 
him with many inquiries as to the 
health and happiness of “The Father 
of all Children,” as he was then called, 
who became, and always remained, 
the true friend of his own famous coun- 
trymen and neighbors, who revered 
him, not for the glory of association 
with such a distinguished man, but be- 
cause they loved him, as Dickens’s 
friends and contemporary men of lit- 


erature and art loved him. 
B. W. Matz. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. publish a new 
edition of Jane Austen's “Northanger 
Abbey” uniform with their edition of 
“Pride and Prejudice” published ear- 
lier in the season. The special attrac- 
tion in this edition is found in the 
twenty-four colored illustrations by 
C. E. Brock, an artist who has suc- 
ceeded remarkably in catching and re- 
producing the very spirit of Jane Aus- 
ten’s characters. 


Longfellow’s “Evangeline” and Ma- 
caulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome” gach 
with numerous illustrations, plain and 
in color, are among the holiday publica- 


tions of E. P. Dutton & Co.: and for 
very little readers or for little people 
requiring to be read to, “Our Picture 
Book,” simple in text and gay with 
colors, and “Let’s Pretend,” containing 
diverting verses by Clifton Bingham 
and illustrations by Edith A. Cubitt. 


Dr. A. J. Fynn, instructor in ethnol- 
ogy at Denver University, is the author 
of a monograph on “The American 
Indian as a Product of Environment” 
which Little, Brown & Co. publish. 
The volume is an expansion of a thesis 
originally offered for a degree from the 
University of Colorado, and it is the 
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fruit of patient research and of per- 
sonal investigations in the southwest 
regarding the Pueblos, who are the 
special type selected for the illustra- 
tion of the thesis. 


* In his volume on “French Colonists 
and Exiles in the United States” Mr. 
J. G. Rosengarten traverses a little- 
known bypath of American history 
and traces the sources and the charac- 
teristics of an element of our popula- 
tion which has contributed more than 
is generally realized to the statesman- 
ship, art and literature of the United 
States. The author has made careful 
research, and a wise use of his ma- 
terials and his work is a contribution 
of distinct value to American history. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A three-volume biography, even of so 
great a preacher and so good a man as 
Phillips Brooks, imposes rather a severe 
tax upon present-day readers. There 
must be very many, therefore, who will 
welcome the one-volume biography, 
written, like the earlier and larger 
work, by Dr. Alexander V. G. Allen, 
and drawn from the same sources. 
The condensation is not secured at the 
cost of symmetry and certainly not at 
the cost of interest. It is, indeed, sin- 
gularly well-rounded and complete, and 
it presents a vivid picture of one of the 
noblest personalities of his generation, 
—a man whose influence for good only 
broadens with the lapse of years. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Dr. Albert Hale, author of “The 
South Americans” (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company) explains that while he has 
written with a North American pen, 
he has looked through South American 
eyes while writing. Very 
ately he dedicates the book to Secre- 
tary Root, who illustrates better than 
any other American the sympathetic 
view of South American conditions 
and opinions which Dr. Hale himself 


appropri- 





Hale's book 
is, in effect, a near-by and at first-hand 
study 


seeks to encourage. Dr. 


of political and economic con- 


ditions in four of the chief South 
American republics,—Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil and Venezuela, with 
special reference to their commercial 


relations with the United States. The 
time has long passed when the United 
States could afford to ignore either the 
commercial or the political importance 
of the South American republics, and 
with the building of the Panama canal 
and the improvement of transportation 
facilities the link us 
our southern meighbors likely to 
stronger. Dr. Hale's 
helpful contribution to a 
understanding. 


ties which with 
ure 
become volume 


is a better 


Olive Christian Malvery’s ‘The Soul 
Market” is a very slightly adorned ie- 
count of a series of experiments in 
earning a livelihood in England and 
especially in London. It is a painful 
record, for the applicant for work had 
no qualifications to offer and received 
little encouragement. The wages paid 
were incredibly low; the lodging sordid 
in the extreme; the food devoured by 
the hungry repulsive belief. 
Yet, after all her experience, her be- 
lief is that voluntary idleness is at the 
bottom of the evil 
which such things are possible, and she 
urges that those who will not 
should not eat. Two of Mr. Kipling’s 
stories, that in which an Indian prince 
describes his impressions of London, 
and “The Record of Bedelia 
foot” are quoted as showing the origin 


beyond 


conditions under 


work 


Herods- 


of many evil conditions, the faults and 
merits of certain palliative efforts and 
the actual condition of certain classes. 
The author’s devotion to her 
beautiful and it is good to contemplate 
such noble patience in behalf of the 
poor. The book will be chiefly valu- 
able to those engaged in philanthropic 
work, but is sufficiently startling to 


work is 
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hold the attention of any reader. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 


Mr. Archibald Weirs’ “An Introduc- 
tion to the History of Modern Europe” 
is intended as an examination of the 
events of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, the groundwork of 
modern European history, and it is ar- 
ranged in the order naturally suggested 
by this purpose. Monarchy as a re- 
former; the revolution; the despotism 
of Napoleon; the awakening of Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain; movements 
among the Slavs, Scandinavians, and 
the Ottomans are first considered; and 
then the English industrial revolution 
and the new mechanics, economics, pos- 
itive science and critical philosophy, 
these last five being really rew forces. 
German national literature, naturalism 
and the Revolution in English litera- 
ture, are the subjects of two chapters, 
and last of all comes one on resultant 
ideas and tendencies. An appendix 
gives two lists of books to be consulted 
as sources of information. The book 
is partly based on the author’s “The 
Historical Basis of Modern Europe,” 
and is intended to serve the same pur- 
pose for the student which that work 
accomplished for the scholar. Readers 
not pursuing any systematic course of 
study will find its perusal very useful 
in showing them the relative value of 
such books as they examine for pleas- 


ure. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“John o’ Jamestown” is not an Irish- 
man, as the types used in the adver- 
tisements almost persuade one to be- 
lieve, but is none less than Captain 
John Smith, who probably neither 
wrote nor called himself after the style 
of the title. His story, as told in this 
book, is that which he himself has nar- 
rated and the hero’s fits into it per- 
fectly. Loving a girl of birth superior 
to his own, he is carried off to Vir- 
ginia, by device of her guardians, and 
by the kindness of Smith is put in the 
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way of acquiring such riches as en- 
able him to wed her triumphantly. 
The little romance is pretty enough 
but the real hero is Smith, for whom 
the writer seems to have a devoted ad- 
miration to which he is willing to sacri- 
fice all the other colonists. The hero- 
ine is the granddaughter of that daugh- 
ter of Mary Stuart and Bothwell who 
must have existed inasmuch as so 
many novelists are willing to swear to 
her existence, but in herself she is a 
gallant little person and plays her part 
admirabiy in this romance. The 
friends of Captain Percy of Virginia, 
the hero of “To Have and to Hold,” 
will find him also among the friends of 
“John o’ Jamestown,” but Mr. Vaughan 
Kester has no ambition to equal that 
good soldier’s descriptive passages. He 
tells a good story giving due weight to 
the fighting; he shows the terrible suf- 
fering of the colonists, and there makes 
an end. The McClure Company. 

Mr. George Woodberry, one of the 
few American writers who still follow 
the tradition that it is worth while to 
criticise an author, even although the 
copyright on all his works may have 
expired, includes in his new volume, 
“Great Writers,” Cervantes, Scott, 
Miiton, Virgil, Montaigne and Shak- 
spere. Of these six he writes in the 
good old “North American” style, not 
disdaining reference and allusion, and 
showing here and there a fondness for 
the method of those Freneh crities who 
would not willingly be ignorant of any- 
thing in the life of an author if they 
wish to criticise his smallest utter- 
ance. Of Cervantes, he gives a brief 
biography, and criticises only the magic 
work by which the author is most 
widely known. Of Scott’s personal life 
he writes as a man would write of the 
object of his first love, if he could; of 
Milton with reverence which imparts a 
dignified movement to a style always 
agreeably formal; of Virgil as of him 
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who first unlocks the gate of classic 
poetry to a boy; of Montaigne as of a 
friend lovingly noted both in defects 
and merits and of Shakspere as if 
the whole world granted his suprem- 
acy, and of all he writes in paragraphs 
and sentences tacitly conveying to the 
reader the conviction that the author 
does not deem him too stupid to un- 
derstand anything but two syllable 
words and ten word sentences. This 
is a volume to be laid aside for a sec- 
ond reading with many more to fol- 
low. The McClure Co. 


Mr. Philip 8S. Marden’s “Greece and 
the ASgean Islands” has a dark blue 
cover, for reasons to be found in the 
works of Lord Byron, and its design 
is Greek, and the “ship of Ulysses,” is 
the little picture reproduced upon it; 
the text within, in spite of its sub- 
ject, is American. To say this is to 
say that the author is good-natured; 
and free from the merest, slightest 
suspicion of affectation or conceit, and 
that he presents his special knowledge 
so modestly that the reader hardly un- 
derstands that he is receiving instruc- 
tion. This is the way of the contem- 
porary American traveller, always ex- 
cepting the gentleman who goes forth 
to discover tyranny and abused prison- 
ers and similar wild fowl; he does not 
tolerate any such comfortable attitude 
in his readers. Mr. Marden also con- 
siders the case of those whom his ac- 
count may incline to follow in his steps 
and at the outset gives figures as to ex- 
penses, a piece of benevolence scorned 
by most English and European writers. 
Naturally, it is impossible altogether to 
omit Athens from a book of travels in 
Greece, but the city is so much better 
known than any other part of the 
Kingdom that Mr. Marden contents 
himself with giving it about an eighth 
of his space, before taking his readers 
on various excursions in Attica, and 
te Delphi, to Mycenz and the plain of 


Arges, to Areadia, and Olympia and 
thence to Delos, Samos, Cos, Cnidos, 
Rhodes, Paros and Corfu. Everywhere 
he took photographs and some fifty 
are reproduced, generally in full page 
pictures. The book will without doubt 
increase the number of American trav- 
ellers in Greece, and those who must 
abide at home may find no small con- 
solation in reading it. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is endurable be- 
cause there is only one of him, and 
because he is occasionally compelled 
to pause in enlightening the world as 
to his opinions, in order to eat and 
sleep. There are some scores of the 
imitators of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
they seem to work in relays, so that 
the world is never left in peaceful 
darkness, and they come nigh to being 
unendurable. The 
their imitation is the concealment of 
their better qualities, for at the most 
distant glimpse of an imitation Shaw 
the wise man flees, gladly taking the 
risk that the creature may bear a 
precious jewel in its head. The sole 
exception, the one person who has to 
play Casabianca, is the reviewer; he 
must stay and must read, and it is he 
to whom the imitator, conscious or 
unconscious, must look for justice. 
Here now, for instance, is a pretty vol- 
ume of essays with a preface in which 
the author desires to remind re- 
viewers not “elect” that it is the 
privilege of the essayist to “make his 
themes as varied as he chooses.” 
Who denies it? Farther, the au- 
thor continues and says sharp things 
of persons who call collections of es- 
says “desultory” unless their subjects 
are kindred, and adds that with such 
an interpretation of the word, 
might apply it to Shakespeare, the Bi- 
ble, or life itself. Certainly one might, 


worst result of 


one 


but what, in the name of Captain Cut- 
tle, 


is the bearing of the argument? 
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Here the Casabiancan reviewer turns 
over a few pages and comes upon much 
cleverness, and many good thoughts, 
associated with some extraordinary 
metaphors. Any one can learn logic; 
only a person of mental ability has 
ideas worthy of the application of logic 
and such a person is Miss Ellen Burns 
Sherman who allows Mr. Bernard 
Shaw to mislead her into imitating his 
pettishness. If she will pay a little 
more attention to logic she may easily 
take her place among those who need 
not suppose that the reviewer, in ful- 
filling his sole mission, that of advising 
possible readers as to the value of pub- 
lished literature, will overlook any 
books with which she may choose to 
follow her “Words to the Wise and 
Others.” Henry Holt & Co. 


It is thirty years since Dr. Francis 
Bowen published his ‘“‘“Modern Philoso- 
phy,” a huge volume, admirably sys- 
tematized, and perhaps it is time for 
such a work as Mr. I. Woodbridge 
Riley’s “American Philosophy,” a vol- 
ume of six hundred pages in type of 
moderate size, yet dealing only with 
the earlier schools, that is to say with 
very little produced after the eight- 
eenth century. It shows into what sort 
of an atmosphere Emerson brought his 
ideas, and whence its elements were 
derived, and inasmuch as the author 
means to give due force to the personal 
element it includes many excellent bi- 
ographies, and many extracts from the 
works of forgotten worthies, once the 
light of colleges and churches. A 
brief but lucid historical survey, and a 
chapter on philosophy and politics form 
the introduction, and the successive 
books take up Puritanism, Deism, Ma- 
terialism and Realism. <A good index 
and some pages of Notes for reference 


complete the work. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Since the death of the extraordinary 
group of American poets of the last 
century, it has been customary to count 


but three worthy to be called their suc- 
cessors, and the death of Mr. Aldrich 
has left but two. True, there are certain 
others, who, in the name of dialect or 
flights, descending stair-case-flights of 
words, proclaim themselves poets, and 
there are one or two others who have 
penned an imperishable line or two, 
but is that all? Quietly, writing verse 
only in the intervals of toiling at prose, 
a few others have appeared, and Mr. 
Arthur Stringer holds an honorable 
place among them. His volume “The 
Woman in the Rain” half Greek and 
half modern in spirit, were it but sixty 
or seventy years old, had it appeared 
in Graham’s or Sartain’s or Godey’s 
in the days of Poe, would now be fa- 
miliar in our mouths, but it comes to- 
day, when by iteration Americans have 
taught themselves to doubt the na- 
tional poetic ability. Yet, in the play 
of “Sappho in Leucadia” in this vol- 
ume is more of the classic spirit, louder 
echoes of the Greek, than are to be 
found in American verse except in a 
few lines of Bryant, a few poems of 
Lowell, and a single poem by Mr. Sted- 
man. In the company of lyrics, bal- 
lads and other lesser pieces of work 
in this volume there is as good genuine 
poetry as any of the five great poets 
had written at Mr. Stringer’s age. 
True, the Hephaestos of “The Passing 
of Aphrodite” is no Greek god, but an 
English-speaking member of the P. R. 
B., and the Cain of Mr. Stringer has 
tasted the poison of modern specula- 
tion, and is as far from primeval sim- 
plicity as any English word spinner, 
but these imperfections may be forgot- 
ten in the merit of such things as the 
perfect allegory “In the Open’; the ex- 
cellently imagined “Daughter of Deme- 
the sharp bitterness of “Un- 
anointed Altars” and the masculine 
strength of “The Line o’ Life” and 
in others, their peers. Why despair of 
American poetry since these things be? 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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